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INTRODUCTION. 


HIS  short  account  of  Libraries  in  the  Antipodes,  appearing  as  a 
separate  work,  needs  a few  words  of  introduction. 

It  was  written  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1884, 
when  I was  on  a visit  to  Australia,  and  was  accepted  as  one  of 
the  papers  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Library  Association  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  held  at  Dublin,  on  September  30th,  and  following  days, 
1884. 

Not  being  able  to  return  to  England  to  read  it  myself,  I entrusted  it  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  who  secured  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  by  whom  it  was  read  on  the  4th  day  of  the 
meeting,  October  3rd,  1884.  I desire  to  offer  my  best  thanks  to  both  these 
gentlemen  for  their  trouble. 

On  my  return  to  England  last  year,  I found  that  the  transactions  of  the 
Dublin  meeting  of  the  Association  were  not  likely  to  be  published  for  some 
time,  and  I could  not  obtain  permission  to  have  this  paper  printed  separately 
until  after  it  had  been  printed  in  the  Transactions,  which  are  now  at  length 
about  to  be  issued. 

Hence  arises  this  long  delay, — which  has  been  quitQ  unavoidable  on  my 
part,  and  which  has  been  most  irritating  to  me, — in  presenting  to  Australians, 
and  to  people  in  England  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Colonies,  these 
statistics  and  notes  on  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  highest  educational 
value  which  the  colonies  possess. 

Since  the  paper  was  written  I have  made  a few  alterations,  chiefly  of  figures, 
as  later  statistics  have  come  to  hand,  and  I now  wish  to  record  one  or  two 
items  of  interest  with  regard  to  Australian  Libraries,  which  have  occurred 
since  October,  1884. 

First,  The  Free  Public  Library  of  South  Australia  was  opened  by  the 
Governor,  Sir  W.  C.  F.  Robinson,  K.C.M.G.,  on  December  18th,  1884,  and  I 
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saw  it  in  full  working  order  in  March,  1885,  and  have  since  received  its  first 
report,  up  to  June  30th,  1885,  which  is  most  satisfactory. 

Up  to  that  time  50,988  visitors  had  made  use  of  it,  including  4,731  on 
Sundays  between  two  and  six  p.m. ; the  number  of  volumes  had  been 
ascertained  to  be  21,993,  and  an  “Author”  catalogue  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Benham,  the  Librarian. 

Secondly,  the  new  catalogue  of  the  Parliament  Library  of  South  Australia 
has  been  published,  making  it  complete  up  to  April  30th,  1885.  This  work 
(4to.,  pp.  xiii.,  394)  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  one  issued  in  1871,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  J.  C.  Morphett ; at  the  recent  stocktaking  this 
Library  was  found  to  contain  15,470  volumes,  and  900  pamphlets  and 
unbound  papers. 

Thirdly,  there  is  some  hope  that  the  Government  of  Queensland  will  provide 
the  funds  to  found  a Free  Public  Library  in  Brisbane,  an  institution  the 
desirability  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Lastly,  I may  mention  that  two  papers  are  published  in  the  “ Library 
Chronicle”  for  1885,  one  of  which  relates  indirectly,  and  one  directly  to 
Australian  Libraries.  The  former  is  on  “ The  Progress  of  Colonial  Public 
Libraries,”  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Boose,  and  the  latter  is  on  “ Some  Australian  Library 
Catalogues,”  by  myself ; in  it  I have  reviewed  briefly  the  printed  catalogues 
of  the  various  libraries  referred  to  in  these  pages. 

I trust  that  this  paper  may  be  of  sufficient  value  to  be  included  in  the 
rapidly  increasing  collection  of  works  on  Australian  and  other  Colonial 
matters,  which  has  appeared  in  connection  with  the  successful  Exhibition  of 
1886,  and  which  is  doing  so  much  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  our  Colonies,  and 
their  state  of  progress,  which  has  long  prevailed  in  England. 

The  Palace,  Salisbury, 

2 3rd  August , 1886. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIBRARIES  IN  AUSTRALIA 

AND  TASMANIA. 

By  C.  W.  Holgate,  B.A.,  Oxford. 

N attempting  to  introduce  an  account  of  the  Libraries  in  Australia  and 
Tasmania  to  the  notice  of  Members  of  the  Library  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  I am  moved  by  several  considerations. 

First,  it  is  a subject,  which  so  far  as  I am  aware,  is  absolutely  new, 
for  with  the  exception  of  a few  brief  notices  in  the  publications  of  the 
Association,  and  the  bare  statistics  of  the  Melbourne  and  Sydney  Libraries  contained 
in  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  there  is  nothing  in  print  relating  to  the  Colonial 
Libraries. 

Next,  these  Libraries  are  in  many  cases  such  vigorous  institutions,  that  they  have  long 
since  justified  that  well  expressed  conception  that  the  true  wealth  of  a Library  consists 
ev  xjor](TEi  ovk  ev  kti/gei. 

Further,  while  the  Colonies  remain  bound  to  us  by  the  strong  ties  of  kinship  and 
sentiment,  and  while  England  is  still  “ home  ” to  them,  their  institutions,  modelled  in 
many  cases  on  our  own,  look  for  encouragement  and  support  from  kindred  institutions 
in  the  old  country. 

Surely  our  Association  may  well  extend  a helping  hand  where  possible,  and  gladly 
record  the  history  and  progress  of  the  Libraries  in  the  “Radiant  Land.” 

Lastly,  though  my  visit  to  Australia  was  made  on  account  of  health,  and  I was  pre- 
vented from  going  quite  so  fully  into  the  details  of  the  workings  of  some  of  the  Libraries 
as  I otherwise  might  have  done,  still,  I have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  visiting 
the  Libraries,  and  have  met  with  such  courtesy  and  readiness  to  give  information  from 
all  the  officials  I came  across,  that  this  paper  is  as  it  were  a debt  of  gratitude  to  them 
one  and  all  for  their  assistance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Libraries  of  West  Australia,  and  the  provincial  Libraries  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  I have  visited  all  the  Libraries  described  in  this 
paper,  and  have  had  at  my  disposal  as  well,  official  returns,  annual  reports,  and  many 
letters  concerning  them,  and  this  paper  could  have  been  enlarged  considerably,  but 
exigences  of  time  and  space  have  forbidden  it. 

I have  not  attempted  any  comparison  between  the  Libraries  in  the  different  colonies — 
that  will  be  the  duty  of  some  later  writer,  at  a future  stage  in  their  history ; I have 
merely  done  my  best  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  Libraries 
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in  each  colony,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  I visited  them,  and  I have  endeavoured 
to  give  statistics  up  to  the  end  of  June,  1884. 

I am  deeply  indebted  to  the  many  librarians  I have  met  and  corresponded  with,  for 
the  help  they  have  so  readily  accorded  me,  and  more  especially  my  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bride,  LL.D.,  of  the  Melbourne  Public  Library,  Mr.  R.  C.  Walker,  of  the 
Sydney  Public  Library,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  of  the  Sydney  School  of  Arts,  and  Mr. 
H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G.,  Government  Statist  of  Victoria. 

As  I arrived  in  South  Australia  in  January  1884,  I will  begin  my  paper  with  an 
account  of  the  Libraries  in  that  colony. 

South  Australia. 

Discovered  by  Lieut.  Matthew  Flinders,  R.N.,  in  the  “Investigator,”  January,  1802. 
Established  as  a Colony  1834,  by  4 and  5 Will.  IV.,  c.  95.  Settled, , 28th  December,  1836. 
Capital , Adelaide.  Estimated  population  in  1884  123,538.  Area  in  square  miles,  903,425. 
Population  31st  December,  1883,  304,515.  First  Newspaper  published  4th  June,  1837,  the 
“ South  Australian  Register,”  which  is  still  the  leading  daily  paper. 

Free  Public  Library.  Librarian,  R.  S.  Benham.  This  Library  is  at  present  in  course 
of  construction ; the  foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  the  7th  November, 
1879.  When  complete,  it  will  form  in  conjunction  with  a Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
which  are  contemplated,  an  Institution  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  British  Museum, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  North  Terrace,  on  a most  commanding  site.  It  is  in  the 
Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  and  the  west  wing,  which  is  to  contain  the  Public 
Library,  is  complete,  except  for  the  internal  fittings,  and  is  a very  handsome  structure. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Robert  Kay,  the  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  present 
South  Australian  Institute,  who  devoted  a whole  morning  to  me,  I saw  thoroughly  over 
the  new  building. 

It  contains  a reading-room 43  feet  by  30  feet  by  19  feet  high;  magazine-room,  a lending- 
library-room  40  feet  by  37  feet,  rooms  for  the  librarian  and  staff,  and  a fine  room, 
t 20  feet  by  40  feet  by  47  feet  high,  to  contain  the  Public  Library.  This  room  is  well 
proportioned,  ventilated,  and  lighted,  it  has  two  galleries,  the  presses  and  shelves  are  of 
cedar  and  deal ; the  public  are  to  have  access  to  every  part  of  the  Library,  except  to  the 
top  gallery,  where  valuable  illustrated  and  other  works  will  be  kept,  but  no  books  will 
be  allowed  to  be  removed  from  the  Library. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Library  at  present  consists  of  7,000  volumes  purchased  by  the 
trustees  out  of  a grant  from  Parliament  during  the  last  few  years ; but  the  moment  the 
Library  is  ready  for  use,  13,000  volumes  of  valuable  standard  works  will  be  transferred 
to  it  from  the  Library  of  the  present  South  Australian  Institute,  and  duplicates  of  3,000 
volumes  which  are  to  be  left  in  that  Institute,  will  also  be  added,  so  that  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  South  Australia  will  start  with  23,000  volumes  on  the  day  it  is  opened, 
which,  together  with  a complete  set  of  the  English  Patent  Office  Publications,  which 
have  been  presented,  will  form  a very  good  beginning. 

To  show  what  position  the  Library  is  designed  to  occupy,  I quote  a few  words  from 
a speech  made  by  Mr.  Rowland  Rees,  M.P.,  C.E.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  Foundation  Stone,  as  reported  in  the  “ South 
Australian  Register”  of  8th  November,  1879. 

“ We  propose,”  said  he,  “ to  provide  a Library  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
casual  readers  as  well  as  those  who  pursue  continuous  studies;  a place  for  the  deposit 
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of  books  and  the  assemblage  of  readers ; the  choice  of  books  ranging  over  every  branch 
of  investigation,  represented  by  all  the  best  and  most  recent  works,  the  only  test  being 
the  interest  or  importance  of  the  topic,  and  the  reputation  or  known  value  of  the  book ; 
history,  criticism,  philosophy,  as  well  as  those  having  a scientific  bearing ; travel, 
biography,  memoirs,  and  a fair  proportion  of  light  literature.  The  bulk  of  the  Library, 
however,  to  consist  of  works  of  permanent  value  in  imparting  that  knowledge  possessing 
the  loftiest  principles,  the  most  unerring  laws,  and  opening  up  the  most  boundless 
discoveries.” 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  to  expect  that  the  Free  Public  Library  of  South 
Australia  will  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  is  being  created,  and  will  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Melbourne  and  Sydney  Public  Libraries  in  being  a great  success. 

The  statistics  of  the  present  South  Australian  Institute  show  what  a demand  for 
literature,  and  what  a large  reading  public  there  is ; the  Public  Library  will  attempt  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  studious,  and  to  be  adequately  in  keeping  with  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  by  this  thriving  colony ; it  will  be  well  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  I have  said,  will  be  housed  in  a very  fine  building. 

The  Act  incorporating  the  New  Library,  46  and  47  Victoria,  No.  269,  was  passed 
28th  February,  1884,  and  came  into  operation  on  July  1st,  1884.  By  it  the  management 
of  the  new  Institution  is  vested  in  a board  of  sixteen  members,  eight  elected  by  the 
Governor  and  eight  by  various  bodies  mentioned  in  the  Act.  In  July,  however,  the 
new  buildings  were  not  quite  ready  for  the  books,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  Library 
would  be  opened  formally  next  December. 

There  will  be  shelf  room  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  presses,  at  the  start, 
for  upwards  of  150,000  volumes,  and  Mr.  Benham,  the  Librarian,  and  the  staff  will 
at  once  take  in  hand  the  task  of  making  a catalogue  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
contents  of  the  Library. 

I hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  see  the  Library  in  working  order,  and  to  be  able 
to  write  more  fully  about  it. 

The  South  Australian  Institute.  Secretary,  Robert  Kay.  An  unpretentious  building 
situated  in  North  Terrace,  close  to  the  New  Library,  which  has,  however,  an  interestng 
history  connected  with  it. 

It  is  the  outcome  of  the  “South  Australian  Literary  and  Scientific  Association,” 
founded  in  London  in  1834,  a fortnight  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony. 

The  Library,  selected  in  London,  consisted  of  eighty-two  works,  chiefly  on  colonial  and 
statistical  subjects,  and  was  despatched  to  Adelaide  by  the  “ Tam  o’Shanter”in  an  iron 
chest  which  also  contained  the  Charter  of  the  colony. 

A “ Mechanics’  Institute  ” was  founded  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  books, 
and  flourished  fairly  well  until  1844,  when  a separate  institution,  “ The  South  Australian 
Subscription  Library,”  was  started,  and  seems  to  have  taken  away  from  the  success  of 
the  Institute. 

However,  in  May,  1848,  the  two  institutions  were  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  the 
“ South  Australian  Subscription  Library  and  Mechanics’  Institute,”  finding  that  alone 
they  could  not  hope  to  meet  with  sufficient  support. 

The  amalgamation,  however,  did  not  work  well,  nor  did  the  Library  prosper  in  the 
way  it  should  have  done ; consequently  a Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  institution,  and  on  4th  October,  1854,  the  Committee  brought 
up  its  Report,  and  recommended  the  formation  of  a National  Institution  to  be  named 
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the  “ South  Australian  Institute,”  which  was  eventually  established  by  the  Act,  No.  16, 
of  1855-56,  in  July,  1856. 

It  commenced  work  in  the  Exchange  Chambers,  King  William  Street,  with  a strong 
board  of  management,  which  was  supplemented  in  1857  by  the  addition  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Howard  Clark,  whose  services  to  the  Institute  have  been  of  the  greatest  value. 

Since  that  date,  the  Medical  Society  of  Adelaide,  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  the 
Society  of  Arts,  have  become  at  different  times  incorporated  with  the  Institute.  A 
museum  has  been  added,  and  also  a free  reference  library  and  reading-room,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  a Circulating  Library  in  connection  with  the  affiliated  country  institutes 
has  been  established  under  the  control  of  the  Institute,  which  has  thus  assumed  its 
present  many-sided  character. 

The  present  building  was  formally  opened  on  January  29th,  1861,  and,  though 
various  alterations  in  the  method  of  government  have  been  made  since  then,  the 
South  Australian  Institute  of  1884  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  carried  on  upon  the 
same  lines  as  were  laid  down  at  that  time. 

The  following  statistics  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  between  the  first  and  last 
years  of  the  present  building’s  existence  : — 


Year. 

No.  of 
Subscribers. 

Books  in 
Library. 

Circulation. 

Amount  Spent  in 
Books. 

Government 

Grant. 

l86l 

743 

10,691 

36,067 

£&7  4 II 

£ 1 ,000 

1884 

746 

27,000 

67,031 

1,496  7 11 

b5oo 

The  Library  is  a subscription  circulating  one,  the  subscription  being  55-.  a quarter, 
but  it  is  free  to  the  public  to  use  in  the  building.  Readers  and  subscribers  are  not 
allowed  access  to  the  shelves. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  throughout  the  year,  from  n a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  the 
exception  of  Sundays,  public  holidays,  and  a period  of  fourteen  days,  during  which  the 
annual  examination  is  made. 

In  connection  with  the  Library  there  is  a Reading  Room,  containing  a well-selected 
supply  of  English,  foreign,  and  colonial  newspapers  and  periodicals.  This  room  is 
open  every  day  in  the  year,  except  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  free  to  the 
public;  on  week-days  from  9.30  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  ; on  Sundays  from  2 p.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
and  on  public  holidays  from  9.30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

A classified  catalogue  of  the  Library  was  first  printed  in  1861 ; a new  edition  was 
issued  in  1869,  and  a further  supplement  in  1876.  This  last  is  a careful  piece  of  work. 
Since  that  date  it  has  been  kept  up  in  manuscript. 

Immediately  on  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Public  Library  Act,  which  is 
likely  to  take  place  next  December,  when  the  new  buildings  are  ready,  the  South 
Australian  Institute  in  its  present  form  will  cease  to  exist.  Instead,  it  will  become  an 
incorporated  institution,  known  as  the  “Adelaide  Circulating  Library,”  which  will  be 
open  every  day  in  the  year  (Sundays  and  public  holidays  excepted)  from  n a.m.  to 
8 p.m.  to  subscribers  of  jQi  per  annum. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a few  words  concerning  the  affiliated  country  institutes,  over 
which,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  the  South  Australian  Institute  exercises  a certain 
amount  of  supervision.  There  were  no  institutes  affiliated  up  to  June  30th,  1884, 
amongst  which  the  Government  grant  of  ^5,081  18s.  81.  was  distributed  according  to 
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the  financial  position  of  each  institute.  For  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1883,  the 
following  statistics  were  reported  as  to  these  country  Institutes  : — Number  of  institutes, 
108;  books  in  Libraries,  96,006 ; members,  5,487;  circulation,  172,436;  income, 
exclusive  of  Government  grant,  ^8,441  17^.  8 d.\  spent  in  books,  ^£546  12s.  The 
average  number  of  books  in  each  Library  was  about  800. 

The  South  Australian  Institute  circulates  amongst  these  Institutes  certain  books 
belonging  to  a special  and  separate  department  of  the  Library,  in  boxes  containing 
about  thirty  volumes  each.  There  are  at  present  133  English  book  boxes  in 
circulation,  and  twenty-three  German,  pointing  to  the  very  perceptible  German 
element  at  present  established  and  yearly  increasing  in  the  colony  of  South  Australia. 

The  advantages  offered  to  institutes  which  become  affiliated  to  the  South  Australian 
Institute  are : — 

1.  A share  of  the  annual  Government  grant. 

2.  The  loan  of  boxes  of  books. 

3.  Power  of  subscribing  as  an  Institute,  to  the  South  Australian  Institute  Circulating 
Library. 

4.  Aid  in  procuring  and  paying  for  lectures. 

5.  A copy  of  the  Government  Gazette,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Votes  and  Proceedings, 
and  South  Australian  “ Hansard.” 

But  if  they  participate  to  the  amount  of  jQ 20  in  the  Government  grant,  they  are 
compelled  to  keep  their  Reading  Rooms  open  free  to  the  public  on  Saturday  from 
6 to  10  p.m. 

The  Parliament  Library  (North  Terrace,  Adelaide),  Librarian,  J.  C.  Morphett,  was 
originally  formed  in  the  year  1857,  after  the  passing  of  the  Constitution  Act,  but  was 
re-established  on  its  present  basis  in  1864. 

It  is  managed  by  a Committee  of  four  members  from  each  House,  elected  every 
session,  and  is  supported  by  an  annual  vote  of  .£500.  In  the  first  instance  it  was 
intended  to  supply  works  of  reference  only  for  the  use  of  members,  but,  as  funds 
increased,  it  has  accumulated,  besides  a specially  good  reference  library,  a very  good 
collection  of  the  works  of  modern  English  writers  in  all  paths  of  literature,  controversial 
theology  and  fiction,  (with  the  exception  of  what  appears  in  the  magazines)  alone  being 
excluded. 

The  Library  at  present  contains  over  15,000  volumes. 

During  the  Session  it  is  open  on  every  day  on  which  the  House  sits,  from  1 1 a.m. 
until  the  rising  of  the  House. 

During  the  Recess  it  is  open  generally  on  week-days,  from  10  a.m  to  4 p.m. 

Members  of  either  House  are  allowed  to  take  out  books  for  a period  not  exceeding 
fourteen  days,  on  applying  to  the  librarian,  and  having  their  application  entered  in  a 
book  for  that  purpose. 

The  present  catalogue,  in  two  parts,  (1)  of  authors,  (2)  of  subjects,  was  printed  in 
1871,  and  supplements  have  been  issued  in  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  making 
the  printed  portion  complete  to  April  30th,  1882.  A new  Catalogue  of  the  whole 
Library  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  early  in  1885. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  a transcript  of  the  title-page  of  every  book  catalogued 
is  given,  and  I consider  it  a very  good  specimen  of  scientific  cataloguing. 

The  Library  at  present  suffers  from  being  distributed  over  several  rooms  in  the 
Parliament  Buildings.  However,  new  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  in  the 
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plans  which  I was  shown  ample  space  is  being  allowed  for  the  present  Library,  and  for 
additions  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Library  is  rather  behindhand  in  having  no  agent  in  England, 
and  there  appears  to  be  some  delay  in  getting  new  books.  There  is  not  so  good  a 
collection  of  works  relating  to  South  Australia  as  there  might  be,  and  it  seems  a pity 
that  the  country  newspapers  are  not  bound  for  reference. 

Supreme  Court  Library , Adelaide.  Librarian,  Christopher  Tester.  Located  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  south  side  of  Victoria  Square. 

It  contains  something  over  3,500  volumes  of  strictly  legal  works,  embracing  American 
and  Colonial  Reports  up  to  date,  all  the  latest  published  legal  text  books,  and  nearly 
complete  sets  of  the  English  Reports.  The  sets  of  English  Reports  are  being  made 
complete  where  hitherto  imperfect,  and  the  Library  is  kept  up  to  date,  so  far  as  is 
possible  on  the  grant  of  .£250  per  annum  which  is  made  to  it. 

A printed  catalogue  was  issued  in  1876,  but  that  has  been  superseded  by  a neat 
little  volume,  compiled  in  1883  by  Mr.  Tester. 

No  works  of  precedents  are  allowed  to  be  placed  in  the  Library,  in  the  interests  of 
the  profession.  The  Library  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  except  during  term 
time,  when  it  is  open  until  the  courts  rise.  It  is  free  to  every  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  barrister  or  solicitor ; but  books  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  out  unless  a 
Judge’s  order  to  do  so  has  been  obtained.  This  rule  has  come  into  force  from  the 
lax  state  of  affairs  which  formerly  existed.  Two  years  ago  two  hundred  volumes  were 
missing,  borrowed  from  the  Library.  These  have,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few,  all 
been  recovered.  The  only  drawback  to  the  Library  is  want  of  space.  At  present 
there  is  not  nearly  room  enough  either  for  consulting  or  working  purposes. 

Adelaide  University  Library.  Librarian,  J.  W.  Tyas,  Barrister-at-Law.  Is  con- 
tained in  a handsome  room  80  by  30  feet,  with  a fine  lofty  pitched  roof,  in  the  Uni- 
versity Buildings  on  the  north  side  of  North  Terrace. 

All  members  of  the  University  have  access  to  this  collection,  at  present  consisting 
of  about  4,000  volumes,  but  professors  and  lecturers  alone  are  allowed  to  borrow. 

I feel  bound  to  record  the  fact  that  on  the  day  I visited  the  Library  I found  quite  a 
small  library  of  works  of  reference  in  the  lecture-room  of  one  of  the  professors,  works 
which  in  the  interest  of  all  the  students  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  out  of  the 
main  Library. 

A catalogue  is  in  course  of  preparation,  under  authors’  names,  and  also  a subject- 
index,  which  will  be  printed  when  finished — at  present  there  is  only  a manuscript  slip 
catalogue  of  authors. 

Mathematics  and  the  sciences  are  best  represented  upon  the  shelves,  thanks  to  the 
energy  of  Professors  Lamb  and  Tate;  Classics,  Law,  History,  and  Medicine  make  a 
poor  show.  The  books  are  for  the  most  part  well  bound ; paper  tickets  are  affixed  to 
the  backs,  giving  press  letter  and  shelf  number. 

The  presses,  which  are  of  cedar,  as  now  arranged  would  hold  about  8,500  volumes, 
but  the  room  could  easily  be  made  to  hold  30,000 ; let  us  hope  that  ten  years  hence 
we  may  be  able  to  report  that  number. 

A good  many  works  on  the  shelves,  I noticed,  had  suffered  from  the  salt  having 
exuded  from  the  new  walls,  the  presses  not  being  backed ; further  danger  has,  I hope, 
been  averted  ere  this.  This  Library  has  had  but  few  gifts  of  value,  and  in  fact  very 
few  gifts  at  all. 
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Besides  the  before-mentioned,  there  are  small  but  progressing  Libraries  connected 
with  the  following  institutions  in  Adelaide  : — The  Church  of  England  offices,  in  Leigh 
Street ; St.  Peter’s  School,  Hackney ; the  Labour  League  Hall,  in  Hindley  Street ; 
and  the  Chamber  of  Manufactures,  in  Weymouth  Street. 

Provincial  Libraries , South  Australia.  Almost  every  town  of  importance  in  South 
Australia  has  its  Mechanics’  Institute  and  Library,  and  these  are  beginning  to  be  of 
some  value.  All  the  chief  Institutes  are  affiliated  with  the  South  Australian  Institute, 
and  are  consequently  on  the  road  to  progress,  but  at  present  the  Libraries  of  Mount 
Gambier,  Port  Adelaide,  Penola,  and  Robe  alone  have  more  than  2,000  volumes. 

Port  Adelaide  Institute  Library  seems  to  be  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  out  of 
Adelaide.  From  a letter  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Blair,  Honorary  Secretary,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries,  I learn  that  there  were  5,655  volumes  in  the  Library  at  the  close  of 
1883,  that  15,800  books  were  circulated  during  the  year,  and  that  there  is  a printed 
catalogue  under  authors’  names;  that  ^203  12s.  2 d.  was  expended  in  books,  and 
that  a small  balance  was  left  in  the  honorary  secretary’s  hands,  all  of  which  items  are 
satisfactory. 


Victoria. 

Discovered  by  Lieut.  John  Murray,  R.N.,  in  the  “ Lady  Nelson,”  5th  January,  1802. 
Colonized  by  the  Hentys,  19th  November,  1834.  Created  a Separate  Colony , 1st  July  1851, 
by  the  Act  13  & 14  Victoria  (cap.  59).  Capital , Melbourne  : population,  1884,  322,690.  Area 
in  square  miles,  87,884.  Population , 3 1 st  March,  1 885, 967, 1 87.  First  Newspaper , “ The  Port 
Philip  Advertiser,”  published  1st  January,  1838.  Chief  newspaper,  “ The  Melbourne  Argus.” 

The  Melbourne  Public  Library.  I am  quite  aware  that  I cannot  in  such  a short 
sketch  of  the  Libraries  of  Australia,  as  this  paper  is,  do  justice  to  this  Library,  which 
exceeds  all  other  Libraries  in  these  colonies  in  size  and  value,  and  has  a history  of 
progress  quite  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modern  Libraries. 

The  Melbourne  Public  Library  is  the  only  Library  in  the  Australian  Colonies  which 
has  yet,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  attracted  notice  in  England — at  all  events  the  notice  of 
the  Library  Association. 

The  late  Sir  Redmond  Barry,  formerly  President  of  the  Council  of  this  Library,  was 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  London  Conference  of  Librarians  in  October,  1877, 
and  contributed  two  papers  explaining  the  history  and  working  of  the  Library.  Since 
then  an  article  on  the  Library  from  the  pen  of  H.  M.  Franklyn,  appeared  in  “ Macmillan’s 
Magazine”  for  March,  1882 ; and  the  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Library  for  1879-80 
was  reviewed  in  the  columns  of  “ Monthly  Notes  ” of  the  Association  for  1882,  page  39. 

At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  presenting  to  members  of  the  Association  some  facts  of 
which  they  must  be  already  aware,  I will  briefly  give  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
Library  to  its  present  position,  gathering  my  facts  from  the  valuable  prefaces  and  intro- 
ductions to  the  catalogue  of  the  Melbourne  Public  Library,  issued  in  1880. 

The  preface  to  the  first  printed  catalogue,  issued  in  1861,  opens  with  these  words, 
which  may  here  be  fitly  quoted  : — “ The  establishment  of  a Public  Library  in  Victoria, 
supported  by  the  State,  and  stamped  with  the  character  of  a National  Institution,  was 
made  the  subject  of  early  consideration  by  our  first  Governor,  Mr.  La  Trobe,”  />., 
Charles  Joseph  La  Trobe. 

The  Melbourne  Public  Library  was  founded  in  the  year  1853,  under  the  manage- 
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ment  of  five  trustees,  and  aided  by  a grant  of  ^10,000  for  building  purposes,  and 
^3,000  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  actual  foundation-stone  of  the  present  building  was  laid  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
1854,  a date  worthy  of  notice  for  another  reason,  for  on  it  was  also  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  University  of  Melbourne ; the  Library  was  first  opened  to  the  public  on 
February  nth,  1856. 

At  that  date  the  Library  consisted  of  a room  50  feet,  by  50  feet,  by  32  feet 
high,  with  shelf-room  for  8,000  volumes.  ,£2,500  had  been  expended  in  books,  the 
number  of  which  was  then  3,846 ; and  in  the  address  presented  by  the  trustees  they 
state  that,  “ The  collection  comprises  such  of  the  leading  standard  writers,  and  com- 
pilations on  the  chief  subjects  of  literary  inquiry,  as  the  funds  allowed  them  to  buy,” 
and  that,  “ It  also  contains  eighty-four  volumes,  presented  by  His  Excellency  Mr.  La 
Trobe;  and  a copy  of  the  ‘Times’  newspaper  of  the  year  1800,  presented  by  Mr. 
G.  M.  Gallot,  the  only  donations  of  which  it  can  yet  boast.”  The  same  address  also 
states  the  principle,  which  has  ever  since  been  acted  upon,  that  all  persons  were  free 
to  enter,  who  observed  the  decencies  of  dress  and  manners,  being  above  the  age  of  four- 
teen years.  This  first  room  was  open  between  10  a.m.  and  4 p.m.,  and  free  access  to 
the  shelves  was  then,  as  still,  permitted. 

The  Library  from  that  day  bounded  forward  with  rapid  strides,  and  that  too  in  spite 
of  the  lapse  of  two  annual  votes  of  ^3,000  each,  and  of  a most  discouraging  reception 
by  the  chief  institutions  of  a similar  kind  at  home,  and  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  whose  assistance  in  obtaining  home  official  publications  had  been  looked  for. 

On  24th  May,  1859,  a further  portion  of  the  Library  called  the  “Queen’s  Reading 
Room  ” was  opened ; and  in  the  address  presented  by  the  trustees,  it  was  stated  that 
the  number  of  books  was  13,214 ; that  since  1856  the  Library  had  been  lighted  with 
gas,  and  the  hours  of  admission  extended,  it  being  thereafter  to  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.,  and  that  the  number  of  visitors  during  1858  was  77,925. 

The  same  address  also  notifies  some  valuable  donations,  not  however  from  England, 
but  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ; it  further  proposes  the  system  of  lending  dupli- 
cate copies  of  works  to  the  libraries  of  provincial  mechanics’  institutes,  etc.,  which 
system  has  become  a permanent  growth  since  then,  with  the  Public  Library. 

A further  address  was  presented  by  the  same  trustees  on  24th  May,  1861,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  additional  buildings,  intended  for  a museum  of  art.  In  it 
most  satisfactory  progress  is  recorded;  27,240  volumes  being  then  in  the  Library; 
valuable  donations  from  all  parts  of  the  world  having  been  received ; the  number  of 
readers  for  the  eleven  months  of  i860  during  which  the  Library  was  open,  having  been 
162,115,  which  was  in  excess  of  the  number  of  readers  at  the  British  Museum  during 
the  year  1857,  certainly  something  to  be  proud  of;  and  the  success  of  the  lending 
branch  to  the  suburban  provincial  libraries  seems  to  have  been  quite  secured  ; and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  classification  and  distribution  of  the  books  in  the  Library,  under 
Mr.  Tulk,  the  then  librarian,  were  recorded  as  satisfactory,  and  a printed  catalogue  was 
announced  to  be  in  the  press. 

The  preface  to  the  catalogue  of  1861  is  of  great  interest,  and  records  the  progress  of 
the  Library  to  that  date,  describes  the  arrangement  of  books  adopted,  and  the  general 
features  and  design  of  the  building. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  then  existing  rooms  would  contain  32,000  volumes  (there 
being  6,400  feet  of  running  shelving),  and  would  accommodate  350  readers ; the 
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aggregate  number  of  visitors  up  to  that  date  had  been  595, 143,  and  the  actual  damage 
done  to  the  books  amounted  to  under  £7. 

The  collection  of  books  continued  to  increase  rapidly,  consequently,  in  1865,  a 
supplemental  catalogue  was  published,  the  preface  to  which  records  the  extension  of 
the  reading-room,  making  the  dimensions  240  feet- long,  by  50  feet  broad,  by  30  feet 
high,  “ capable  of  containing  60,000  volumes  of  books,  and  of  accommodating  at  the 
same  time,  without  inconvenience  to  themselves,  600  readers.” 

The  estimated  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  at  that  time  was  36,000 ; the 
donations  from  the  home  and  foreign  governments  since  1861  seem  to  have  been  as 
numerous  as  they  were  valuable. 

The  following  paragraph,  which  I quote  word  for  word  from  the  preface,  shows  the 
method  of  classification  and  arrangement  then  adopted  in  the  Library,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  still  acted  upon  : — 

“Each  compartment  contains  one  leading  division  of  learning,  with  its  immediately 
affiliated  or  cognate  sub-divisions  and  sections.  The  index  furnishes  an  abbreviated  synopsis 
of  the  contents  of  each  compartment,  and  a reference  from  it  to  the  alphabetical  text  will 
enable  the  reader  to  satisfy  himself  with  full  particulars  respecting  the  book  of  which  he  is 
in  search.” 

In  the  year  1869  it  became  apparent  that  the  Library  and  the  accessory  departments 
of  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  had  so  far  exceeded  their  original  scope  as  to  be  no 
longer  fitly  administered  by  the  original  five  trustees  ; accordingly  an  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion, 33  Viet.,  No.  357,  was  passed,  by  which  the  government  of  the  above  institu- 
tions was  vested  in  a board  of  not  less  than  fifteen  trustees,  out  of  which  sectional 
committees  were  elected  to  manage  the  affairs  respectively  of  the  Library,  the  Museum, 
and  the  National  Gallery. 

In  the  same  year,  1869,  was  passed  the  Copyright  Act  of  Victoria,  33  Viet.  No.  350, 
under  which  similar  privileges  to  those  accorded  by  5 and  6 Viet.,  cap.  45,  to  the 
British  Museum  Library,  etc.,  were  granted  to  the  Melbourne  Public  Library. 

In  1873,  a Catalogue  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  published,  giving  a total  of 
20,500  volumes,  15,030  being  volumes  of  books,  the  remainder  pamphlets,  papers, 
maps,  etc.,  many  of  very  great  value. 

Finally,  in  1880  was  issued,  under  the  editorship  of  the  then  librarian,  Mr.  Sheffield, 
the  revised  edition  of  the  catalogue.  This  is  an  authors’  catalogue  in  two  thick  4to 
volumes  of  over  1,000  pages  each,  very  tastefully  got  up  and  printed;  and  yet  when 
one  comes  to  consider  the  amount  of  labour  which  must  have  been  expended  upon  it, 
it  is  hardly  up  to  the  requirements  of  so  great  and  valuable  a Library. 

Having  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  Melbourne  Public  Library,  I must  add  a 
few  notes  as  to  its  present  position  from  what  I was  able  to  observe  during  the  visits  I 
paid  to  it,  and  from  the  information  most  kindly  given  to  me  by  the  present  able 
librarian,  Thomas  Francis  Bride,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  to  whom  I had  a letter  of  introduction 
from  H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Government  Statist. 

The  Library  buildings  are  situated  at  the  highest  part  of  Swanston  Street,  on  the 
eastern  side ; they  stand  back  some  way  from  the  street,  and  are  approached  by  three 
flights  of  steps. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Corinthian,  the  stone  used  is  partly  blue  stone,  and 
partly  Tasmanian  freestone. 

The  central  wing,  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  at  present  the  only  quite  completed 
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portion ; when  the  contemplated  wings  are  added  the  effect  will  be  much  more  grand, 
and  the  whole  will  reflect  great  credit  on  the  architect,  Mr.  Reed. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  southern  wing  will  be  completed,  and  ready  for  the  books 
which  are  in  waiting  for  it,  during  1885. 

The  Library  is  open  every  day  in  the  year  except  Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good 
Friday,  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

No  books  are  allowed  to  be  removed  from  the  rooms;  all  books  must  be  returned  to 
the  shelf  from  whence  they  were  taken,  which  practice  causes  a great  saving  of  labour 
to  the  attendants ; the  public  have  access  to  every  work  in  the  Library  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  MSS.  and  precious  books  of  art  preserved  in  the  Librarian’s  room,  and 
to  a certain  portion  of  the  gallery  devoted  to  medical  works.  A small  department  of 
the  large  central  hall  is  reserved  exclusively  for  ladies.  The  Library  on  the  several 
occasions  on  which  I visited  it,  was  crowded ; I should  think  there  must  have  been 
400  readers,  many  of  them  of  quite  the  poorest  classes,  and  many  horny-handed  sons 
of  labour ; supreme  quiet  and  order  were  on  all  occasions  observed. 

The  ventilation  and  light  in  the  day  time  were  both  good,  the  only  thing  to  be  com- 
plained of  being  the  lowness  of  the  galleries  ; since  December,  1882,  the  electric  light 
has  been  introduced  with  the  greatest  success  and  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  years  ending  respectively  31st  December,  1882,  and 
31st  December,  1883,  will  illustrate  the  progress  which  is  being  made  by  this  Library  : — 


1882. 


Mode  of  Acquisition.. 

Vols. 

Pamphlets  and 
Parts. 

Maps. 

Newspapers. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Approximate  Value. 

Purchase  . . 

L777 

4,081 

I 

I 

£ s.  d. 

1,246  19  6 

Donation  . . 

L43o 

6,543 

236 

5,334 

— 

895  6 1 

Copyright  . . 

43 

L333 

I 

13,900 

— 

187  12  2 

1882. 

3,250 

n,957 

238 

19,234 

I 

2,329  1 7 9 

1883. 


Purchase  . . 

i,i73 

4,238 

5 

104 

4 

891 

4 

3 * 

Donation  . . 

2,487 

10,706 

181 

5,328 

3 

1,596 

7 

0 

Copyright  . . 

35 

l,4°i 

15,512 

4 

138 

19 

0 

1883. 

3,695 

16,345 

188 

20,944 

11 

2,626 

10 

3 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  at  the  end  of  1883  was  100,427,  and  of 
pamphlets  and  parts  42,643. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  1882  was  251,758,  and  during  1883, 
299,164;  the  greatest  monthly  number,  viz.,  30,023,  being  in  May,  and  the  lowest, 
21,658,  in  February. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the  Library  I will  only  say  that  the  following 
words,  used  in  the  introduction  to  the  printed  catalogue  of  1880,  seem  to  me  to  be 
more  than  justified  by  the  present  position  and  value  of  the  Library. 

“The  Trustees  regarded  the  Institution  as  a Public  Library  of  reference,  consulta- 
tion, and  research,  which  ought  to  be  characterised  by  a comprehensiveness  which 
would  stamp  it  not  merely  as  national  but  universal.” 
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If  I were  to  be  called  upon  to  make  a further  statement  I should  wish  to  add  that 
the  collections  of  periodical  literature,  travel,  biography,  and  of  works  on  the  Australian 
colonies  are  particularly  good,  whilst  the  portion  of  the  Library  which  seemed  to  be  the 
least  well  represented  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  was  the  collection  of  works 
relating  to  the  language,  literature,  and  history  of  Germany. 

I must  not  forget  to  make  mention  of  the  Newspaper-room,  only  opened  since  1879; 
here,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  (on  all  days  on  which  the  Library  is  open)  one  can  consult 
a really  magnificent  collection  of  bound  volumes,  and  files  of  all  the  Victorian,  and  of 
all  the  chief  colonial  and  British  and  foreign  newspapers. 

A very  neatly  printed  list  is  issued  of  all  the  magazines,  newspapers,  serials,  and 
Government  publications  currently  received  at  the  Library. 

I must  also  observe  that  the  binding  department  is  particularly  well  managed;  full 
and  carefully  thought-out  rules  are  supplied  to  the  binders,  and  the  work  is  well  done ; 
roan  is  never  used,  half-bound  books  are  always  bound  in  marble  paper,  not  cloth ; 
formerly,  works  on  particular  subjects  were  bound  in  particular  coloured  calf  or  morocco, 
the  leather  supplied  being  of  the  best ; the  date  of  publication  is  stamped  on  the  back ; 
the  binding  and  repairing  is  chiefly  done  in  Melbourne. 

The  catalogue  of  1880,  being  already  out  of  date,  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  constructed  not  being  entirely  approved  of,  a classified  index  has  been  for  some 
years  in  process  of  formation. 

This  has,  however,  been  likewise  discarded,  and  the  trustees  have  decided  that  an 
entirely  new  catalogue  of  the  whole  Library,  shall  be  made  and  printed  on  the 
dictionary  plan. 

The  time  it  will  take  to  do  this,  and  the  labour  it  will  involve  are,  enormous. 
However,  I am  able  to  report  that  the  staff  have  not  shrunk  from  the  undertaking, 
which  has  already  been  commenced,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  wing  is  opened  a special 
room  will  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  this  gigantic  catalogue. 

As  to  the  lending  department  of  the  Public  Library,  which  was  fully  described  by  the 
late  Sir  Redmond  Barry  in  1877  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  of  Librarians,  it 
remains  to  be  said  that  it  is  in  vigorous  working  order. 

During  1883  thirty-five  country  libraries  and  institutes  availed  themselves  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  Library,  the  volumes  lent  being  6,800,  and  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  towns  in  which  the  libraries  were  situated  being  113,881. 

I should  mention  that  the  catalogue  of  1880  contains  an  appendix  treating  of  the 
lending  department,  and  giving  a list  of  the  contents  of  the  various  cases  of  books 
(each  case  containing  about  fifty  volumes)  which  were  ready  for  circulation.  There 
were  at  that  time  120  cases,  of  excellent  construction,  containing  well-selected  works, 
and  all  the  rules  and  regulations  in  connection  with  the  lending  department,  were 
then,  as  now,  framed  with  the  endeavour,  and  “ calculated  to  increase  the  interest  felt 
in  the  welfare  of  this  institution,”  i.e.,  the  Melbourne  Public  Library,  and  “ to  improve 
the  relations  between  it  and  those  in  the  interior.” 

The  lending  department  was  first  started  in  the  year  i860,  and  confined  to  the 
suburban  institutes  within  a radius  of  twelve  miles  from  Melbourne.  Of  the  eight 
institutes  which  were  thus  the  first  to  reap  the  benefits,  two  only  now  continue  to  do 
so,  the  remaining  six  having  large  free  public  libraries,  or  Mechanics’  Institute 
libraries,  capable  of  supplying  all  the  wants  of  their  readers  without  recourse  to  the 
Melbourne  Public  Library. 
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In  conclusion,  I must  mention  that  at  Melbourne,  as  at  many  other  of  the  large  free 
public  libraries  in  their  first  beginnings,  want  of  space  is  hindering  its  more  extended 
usefulness,  and  a more  just  appreciation  of  its  yearly  increasing  value.  There  is, 
however,  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  new  southern  wing  which  is  already  in  course 
of  construction,  will  greatly  advance  the  interests  of  the  library.  This  new  wing  will  be 
203  feet  long,  by  24  feet  wide,  and  24  feet  high.  It  will  be  lighted  by  electric  light, 
and  will  have  shelf  room  for  80,000  volumes. 

There  will  be  lavatories,  strong  rooms,  and  basements,  where  the  newspapers  will  be 
stored,  and  the  lending  department  carried  on. 

The  ventilation  is  good,  the  floor  is  of  cement,  and  is  fireproof,  the  presses  will  be 
of  cedar,  at  the  cost  of  ^3,000,  and  the  total  cost  will  not  be  far  short  of  ^30,000. 

The  lending  department  to  country  institutes  will  no  doubt  receive  fresh  vigour 
from  its  new  head-quarters.  It  at  present  has  about  5,000  volumes,  some  of  which  are 
lent  for  as  long  as  twelve  months  at  a time. 

No  doubt,  too,  the  further  question  of  opening  a town  lending  branch  of  the  Library 
on  the  same  principle  as  at  the  larger  English  provincial  libraries  will  be  settled  when 
the  new  wing  is  opened. 

The  attention  of  the  sectional  committee  of  the  Library  has  already  been  directed  to 
it,  but  want  of  funds  and  of  a sufficient  working  staff  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way. 

Finally,  I feel  sure  that  to  the  present  librarian,  and  to  the  present  committee 
— representing,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  the  intellectual  wealth  of  Melbourne — may 
safely  be  left  the  management,  and  direction  towards  further  paths  of  usefulness  and 
success,  of  this  Library,  whose  rapid  growth  to  its  present  position  of  substantial 
worth,  is  one  of  the  chief  marvels  of  Australia,  the  latest  in  point  of  time,  but  the 
most  precocious  in  point  of  advancement,  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

The  Parliament  Library  of  Victoria , Librarian,  John  Farrell,  dates  from  the  year 
1856,  though  the  foundations  of  a library  had  been  laid  by  the  Legislative  Council 
in  1851. 

In  1856  there  were  2,000  volumes.  Now  there  are  50,000,  including  3,000  bound 
volumes  of  magazines,  5,000  of  Parliamentary  papers,  and  2,000  of  newspapers ; and 
since  the  supplemental  catalogue  of  1878  was  published,  10,000  volumes  have  been 
added. 

The  Library  is  managed  by  a joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  is 
supported  by  an  annual  grant,  which  is  now  usually  ^500,  but  it  has  been  as  much  as 
^2,000,  and  Parliament  would  probably  never  refuse  any  grant  asked  for  in  reason  by 
the  committee. 

It  is  open  to  members  of  both  Houses,  and  also  to  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  who  have  ceased  to  be  Members  of  Parliament,  and  to  no  others. 

The  Library  is  contained  in  a very  handsome  rotunda  with  galleries,  and  in  two  side- 
wings,  and  in  various  other  rooms,  are  stored  the  Imperial  Parliament  papers,  magazines, 
and  bound  volumes  of  home  and  colonial  newspapers. 

There  is  a very  fine  collection  of  Australian  pamphlets,  also  of  English  county 
histories,  and  of  topographical  works,  history,  ancient  and  foreign  classics,  and  works 
of  art  are  admirably  represented,  and,  in  fact,  this  library  is  the  one  of  all  others  in 
Australia  to  which  a literary  man  from  any  part  of  the  world  would  prefer  to  have 
access,  and  to  make  use  of. 

Though  not  so  large  as  some  others  in  the  colonies,  its  editions  are  so  good,  its  sets 
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so  perfect,  that  it  struck  me  at  once,  as  being  the  most  desirable  for  purposes  of 
reference  and  study  in  the  whole  of  Australia.  A catalogue  was,  I believe,  first  published 
in  1857  ; later,  in  1864,  a catalogue  under  authors’  names  was  published,  and  that  is 
kept  up  to  date  by  means  of  slips,  so  that  at  any  time  a complete  author  catalogue 
would  be  ready  for  printing.  Indeed,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  publish  a new  author 
catalogue  before  long,  and  also  a subject  index  of  works  in  the  Library. 

There  is  also  a very  fantastical  but  practically  exhaustive  classified  catalogue  of  the 
Library,  issued  in  1865,  being  the  second  part  of  the  author  catalogue,  and  a supple- 
ment, issued  in  1879,  on  the  same  plan,  which  will,  however,  I think,  be  discontinued 
in  future.  “ Facility  of  reference  and  simplicity  of  arrangement  ” were  claimed  by  the 
compiler  of  this  classified  catalogue,  and  it  certainly  is  a meritorious  work. 

Space  is  sadly  wanted,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  new  buildings,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  convenience  to  have  all  the  collections  on  one  floor.  I may  mention  that  there 
is  a complete  set  of  the  “Morning  Chronicle,”  1800  to  1820,  and  of  the  “Times,” 
1820  to  the  present  time,  and  of  the  chief  Hobart,  Brisbane,  and  Adelaide  papers 
from  their  first  issue,  and  of  the  “ Port  Philip  Herald  ” from  the  first  number,  3rd 
January,  1840. 

Some  good  portraits  of  eminent  Victorians,  busts,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  the  rooms, 
which  are  luxuriously  furnished  throughout,  the  shelving  being  of  cedar. 

Mr.  Farrell  has  been  good  enough  to  send  copies  of  the  existing  printed  catalogues 
to  England,  as  a present  to  the  Library  Association.  I have  to  thank  him  most 
heartily  for  the  courtesy  he  showed  me,  and  for  the  considerable  time  he  devoted  to 
my  service. 

The  Melbourne  Athenceum.  Librarian,  William  Smith.  One  of  the  earliest  build- 
ings in  Melbourne;  built  of  freestone,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Collins  Street 
East,  a few  doors  from  the  Town  Hall ; formerly  known  as  the  Mechanics’  Institute. 

It  embraces  a Subscription  Circulating  Library,  and  a Reference  Library ; and  on  its 
premises  are  reading-rooms,  wherein  are  a good  supply  of  newspapers  and  of  serial 
literature,  and  a large  lecture-hall  seating  1,000,  and  other  smaller  rooms. 

The  subscription  to  the  Athenaeum  is^i  is.  per  annum,  and  its  benefits  are  enjoyed 
by  a large  class  of  educated  people  in  Melbourne  and  the  suburbs. 

The  Library  is  open  daily,  Sundays  and  public  holidays  excepted,  from  8.30  a.m.  to 
9 p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  2 p.m. 

The  reading-room  is  open  daily,  Sundays  and  public  holidays  excepted,  from  8 a.m. 
to  10  p.m. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Library  during  the  year  1884, 
and  I add  the  earliest  recorded  figures,  viz.,  for  1856,  to  show  the  advance  which 
has  been  made  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Sub- 

New 

Volumes 

Works 

Magazines 

scribing  Members. 

Members. 

Added. 

Circulated. 

Circulated. 

1856 

590 

269 

300 

12,435* 

1,010 

1884 

1334 

2 77 

7 11 

35d29 

7,231 

* Volumes  were  recorded  in  that  year  ; not  works, 
c 
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The  numbers  of  members,  etc.,  have  fluctuated  since  1856,  e.g.,  in  1877,  the  sub- 
scribing members  numbered  1,571;  in  1873  the  new  members  numbered  655;  in 
1874,  1,414  new  volumes  were  added;  in  1880,  36,317  works  were  circulated;  and  in 
1873,  15,176  magazines  were  circulated,  these  being  the  highest  numbers  recorded 
under  each  head,  as  above  set  out. 

The  Library  at  present  contains  16,000  volumes;  the  expenditure  on  new  books 
and  binding  during  1884  was  £729  13^.  3d. 

The  Library  is  arranged  according  to  subjects,  in  eighteen  classes  lettered  from  A 
to  R inclusive,  with  an  additional  heading  X,  for  juvenile  literature. 

A tabulated  return,  giving  the  number  of  issues  in  each  class,  during  each  of  the  last 
four  years,  is  given  in  the  Report  for  1884,  from  which  it  appears  that  “ fiction  ” has  the 
largest  calls  made  upon  it,  the  issues  being  24,927  for  1884,  which  number  was  how- 
ever surpassed  in  1880,  the  figures  for  that  year  being  26,322.  After  fiction,  works  of 
periodical  literature,  travels,  and  biography  have  been  in  the  greatest  request,  works 
on  music  and  jurisprudence  having  been  the  least  sought  for. 

There  is  a neatly  printed  catalogue  of  the  Library,  issued  in  1881,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  of  works  on  the  shelves. 

The  Library  and  Reading-room  were  both  for  a time  lighted  with  the  electric  light, 
which  was  much  approved  of,  but  owing  to  the  expense,  it  has  had  to  be  discontinued 
in  the  Library. 

The  wear  and  tear  in  this  Library  is  very  great,  and  one  might  say  that  there  are 
always  a hundred  volumes  in  the  hands  of  the  binder ; novels  in  particular  soon  wear 
out.  Subscribers  have  free  access  to  the  shelves.  A valuable  collection  of  bound 
Melbourne  newspapers  is  stored  here. 

Visitors  to  Melbourne,  introduced  by  members  of  the  Athenaeum,  are  allowed  to 
use  the  reading-room ; and  as  I had  myself  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  do  so  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visits  to  Melbourne,  I can  testify  to  the  excellent  supply  of  home 
and  Australian  newspapers,  and  magazines,  to  be  found  on  its  tables. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  before  long  additional  rooms  will  be  added,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Circulating  Library.  Mr.  Smith  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  his  various 
books,  recording  issues  of  books  in  each  class,  on  each  day,  and  to  each  subscriber. 

These  are  kept  most  carefully,  and  from  them  the  annual  statistics  are  deduced  with 
great  ease,  and  in  fact  all  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Library,  which  is  really  very 
heavy,  is  thoroughly  well  done. 

Library  of  the  Supreme  Court , Librarian,  John  Schutz,  is  contained  in  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  designed  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Johnson,  architects, 
situated  in  William  Street,  and  first  opened  in  February  of  this  year,  1884. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  at  the  close  of  1884  was  15,000. 

The  Library  is  open  on  week-days  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when 
it  closes  at  noon.  If,  however,  the  Court  is  sitting  later  than  4 p.m.,  the  Library 
remains  open  until  the  Court  rises.  The  Library  is  closed  on  Sundays  and  Court  holidays. 

No  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  readers;  books  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
from  the  Library  into  the  Courts,  without  being  entered  in  a register  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  no  books  are  allowed  to  be  taken  off  the  premises. 

The  Library  is  open  free,  during  the  hours  before  mentioned,  to  all  members  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Victoria,  whether  barristers,  attorneys,  solicitors,  proctors,  or 
conveyancers. 
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It  is  supported  out  of  the  fees  paid  by  gentlemen  admitted  to  practise  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  law,  the  whole  of  such  fees  being  appropriated  to  the  Library  fund. 

It  is  managed  by  a Library  Committee,  consisting  of  the  judges  and  of  the  boards  of 
examiners  for  barristers  and  attorneys,  respectively  consisting  of  five  and  three  mem- 
bers each,  the  present  chairman  of  the  committee  being  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  F.  Stowell, 
Chief  Justice. 

The  Library  was  established  in  the  year  1854  (thanks  to  the  energy  of  Sir  Redmond 
Barry),  and  since  then,  until  the  close  of  1883,  ^18,794  have  been  expended  upon  it, 
the  amount  spent  in  1883  being  ^7  50. 

Law,  History,  and  general  Jurisprudence  were  the  chief  departments  of  the  Library 
at  the  outset,  but  in  addition  to  well-stocked  presses  on  those  subjects,  the  classics 
and  sciences  are  fairly  represented,  and  there  is  a good  collection  of  works  of  reference. 

A collection  of  the  various  series  of  Law  Reports  of  the  English  Courts,  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  almost  entire  collections  of  the 
reports  of  procedings  in  Scotch,  Irish,  and  United  States  Courts  are  to  be  found  con- 
tained here. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  connected  with  the  Supreme  Court  Library  is, 
that  it  has  branches  in  connection  with  it,  at  each  of  the  ten  circuit  towns  of  Ararat, 
Ballarat,  Beechworth,  Belfast,  Castlemaine,  Geelong,  Hamilton,  Maryborough,  Sale, 
and  Sandhurst,  the  libraries  in  each  of  these  towns  containing  about  500  of  the  most 
usually  required  legal  works  of  reference,  and  being  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  the  Judge  and  Court  when  on  circuit. 
Catalogues  of  the  works  in  each  of  these  Libraries  are  appended  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Library,  which  was  first  printed  in  1861.  A revised  edition  of 
this  was  issued  in  1875,  a copy  of  which  was  sent  to  me  by  the  direction  of  the  Hon. 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  no  doubt  a still  later  edition  will  be  issued  before  long. 

The  catalogue,  apart  from  its  value  as  an  index  to  the  contents  of  the  Library,  de- 
serves special  mention,  for  the  admirable  survey  of  the  history  of  the  legal  profession  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  which  it  presents. 

The  Rolls  of  Judges,  Barristers,  Attorneys,  Solicitors,  etc.,  are  here  preserved  since 
the  first  days  of  the  colony,  making  the  catalogue,  in  fact,  a law  list  and  guide  to  the 
legal  profession,  as  well  as  a handbook  to  the  literature  of  the  jurist  and  the  lawyer. 

The  Library  is  admirably  located  in  the  new  Supreme  Courts,  being  in  a rotunda  with 
radiating  wings,  so  that  the  various  departments  of  the  Library  can  be  conveniently 
separated,  which  is  advantageous  to  readers.  The  presses  are  of  cedar,  the  binding  is 
of  the  very  best  throughout,  and  there  is  space  for  80,000  volumes;  so  with  the  present 
energetic  committee  and  librarian,  ever  on  the  alert  to  complete  their  sets  and  to  keep 
them  up  to  date,  this  Library  has  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  a useful,  and  even 
grand  career. 

Melbourne  University  Library.  Librarian,  Henry  Vennables,  Esq.  The  Library  at 
present  contains  24,000  volumes,  including  the  works  in  the  Library  of  the  Medical 
School.  It  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  500  volumes  a year,  about  half  of  which 
are  donations. 

The  Library  is  open  daily,  except  Sundays,  from  9.30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  on  Saturdays  from 
9.30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  It  is  open  free  to  all  graduates  and  students  of  the  University,  but 
Professors  alone  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  out  works  ; by  letter  of  introduction 
the  permission  to  use  the  Library  is  also  granted  to  bona  fide  students,  not  belonging  to 
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the  University,  and  to  visitors  to  Melbourne  who  wish  to  consult  works  only  to  be 
found  there. 

There  is  at  present  no  printed  catalogue ; a manuscript  slip  catalogue  is  kept  up  to 
date  under  authors’  names,  and  a shelf  catalogue  is  in  process  of  formation,  and,  if  the 
students  can  be  got  to  assist,  there  is  some  probability  of  a subject  index  being  pre- 
pared ; the  books  are  all  labelled  at  the  back,  with  press  and  shelf  number,  and  their 
number  on  the  shelf. 

The  room  containing  the  Library  is  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  central  hall  of  the 
University : it  is  lighted  well,  but  feels  the  changes  of  temperature  easily,  and  is  not 
large  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  students,  or  for  the  increase  of  the  books. 

The  Library,  which  was  started  when  the  University  was  founded  in  1854,  is  main- 
tained by  k nominal  grant  of  ^400  out  of  the  endowments  of  the  University. 

In  early  days  it  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  classical  and  educational  works,  and 
maintained  rather  an  exclusive  character ; this  being  due  to  its  promoters  being  anxious 
that  it  should  not  in  any  way  seem  to  compete  with  the  Free  Public  Library;  but  there 
is  no  longer  any  cause  for  anxiety  on  that  ground,  the  two  Libraries  having  long  since 
been  firmly  established,  and  having  justified  their  creation. 

Sir  Redmond  Barry  helped  this  Library,  as  he  did  the  Public  and  Supreme  Court 
Libraries ; Professor  Hearn  has  also  been  a great  benefactor,  and  the  excellent  collec- 
tion of  legal  works  on  the  shelves  is  due  to  him. 

The  Classics  are  not  so  well  represented  as  might  have  been  expected,  Mathematical 
and  Geographical  works  are  good,  Science  and  History  are  very  fair,  Scientific  Societies’ 
publications  are  fairly  complete,  Theology  is  very  poorly  represented. 

Professors  and  lecturers  have  the  power  of  ordering  works  bearing  upon  the  subjects 
of  their  lectures  up  to  a certain  amount  annually,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Library  is  increasing  year  by  year  pretty  equally  in  every  department. 

In  connection  with  Melbourne  University,  I must  further  mention  that  Trinity  College, 
founded  in  1870,  and  affiliated  to  the  University  in  1876,  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
college  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  an  excellent  students’  Library  and 
reading-room  containing  over  5,000  volumes,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  valuable 
works. 

Patent  Office  Libi'ary.  This,  like  the  Patent  Office  Library  in  London,  is  open  on 
week  days,  free  to  the  public,  from  9 a.m.  to  4p.n1.,  except  on  Saturday,  when  it  closes 
at  noon. 

There  are  about  4,000  volumes,  valued  at  ,£4,000,  including  a complete  set  of  the 
Patent  Records  of  England  presented  to  the  Library  by  the  Commissioners  of  Patents, 
who  have  likewise  given  complete  sets  to  the  Melbourne  Public  Library  and  to  the 
library  of  the  Parliament  of  Victoria. 

Colonial,  American,  and  some  foreign  patent  publications  are  also  contained  here, 
but  the  collection  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  appreciated. 

Besides  the  before-mentioned  large  Libraries,  the  following  institutions  in  Melbourne 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  having  fairly  good  and  well-managed  Libraries  : the  West 
Melbourne  Literary  Institute,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  the  Tem- 
perance Hall,  Russell  Street,  where  there  is  a Library  of  over  2,000  standard  works,  and 
reading  and  writing-rooms  open  to  the  public  daily  from  8 a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  on  payment 
of  one  penny. 

Institutions  like  this  last  deserve  every  encouragement,  they  meet  the  wants  of  a 
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particular  section  of  the  population  of  a crowded  city,  and  do  not  in  any  way  run 
counter  to,  or  detract  from  the  good  effects  of  the  Free  Public  Libifairy. 

Libraries  in  the  Suburbs  of  Melbourne.  There  are  Free  Public  Libraries  at  the  eigtyt; 
following  places  situated  within  six  miles  of  Melbourne : — viz.,  Brighton,  Collingwood, 
Hawthorn,  Kew,  Prahran,  Richmond,  St.  Kilda,  and  Sandridge,  all  of  which  appear  to 
be  in  a flourishing  condition,  well  managed,  and  well  supported.  Prahran,  three  miles 
from  Melbourne,  seems  to  have  the  largest  Library ; it  contains  6,500  volumes,  was 
visited  by  49,988  people  in  1883,  and  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  It  is  strong 
in  general  literature,  has  not  yet  a printed  catalogue,  is  supported  by  the  City  Council. 

The  suburbs  of  Brunswick,  Emerald  Hill,  Prahran,  and  Williamstown  have  Mechanics’ 
Institute  Libraries;  of  these  Williamstown  appears  to  have  the  largest  Library,  containing 
3,700  volumes. 

Provincial  Libraries  of  Victoria.  There  are  Free  Public  Libraries,  or  Institute  Libraries 
of  some  kind,  in  nearly  every  town  in  Victoria,  thirty-five  of  which  during  1883  received 
boxes  of  books  on  loan  from  the  lending  department  of  the  Melbourne  Public  Library, 
as  before  stated. 

The  following  provincial  towns  have  Libraries  containing  over  4,000  volumes : — 
Ballarat  (Public  Library,  and  Mechanics’  Institute),  Beechworth  (Public  Library), 
Castlemaine  (Mechanics’  Institute),  Geelong  (Mechanics’  Institute)  and  Sandhurst 
(Free  Library  and  Institute). 

Ballarat  East  Free  Public  Library.  Librarian,  S.  E.  Mendoza.  This  building  is 
situated  in  Barkly  Street,  Ballarat  East.  It  was  founded  in  1862,  and  has  done 
good  work,  and  is  a credit  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Australia. 

The  Library,  which  contains  about  12,000  volumes,  is,  as  to  its  reference  department, 
the  best  in  Victoria  outside  Melbourne. 

It  is  open  free  to  the  public  daily  (Sundays  and  public  holidays  excepted)  from 
10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  as  also  are  the  very  convenient  reading-rooms  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals  frequented  by  120,000  readers  annually. 

A printed  catalogue  of  works  in  the  Library  under  authors’  names  was  issued  in 
1869,  and  there  have  been  supplements  since. 

The  Library  is  supported  from  three  sources,  viz.,  by  a small  Government  grant 
annually,  by  an  annual  grant  of  ^100  from  the  Town  Council  of  Ballarat  East,  and 
from  the  subscriptions  of  persons  wishing  to  borrow  books,  which  privilege  they  are 
allowed,  on  payment  of  the  small  yearly  subscription  of  ten  shillings. 

I am  sorry  to  add  that  the  number  of  subscribers  is  not  so  large  as  one  would  have 
expected  ; still,  the  financial  position  of  the  Library  is  satisfactory. 

Persons  are  not  allowed  access  to  the  shelves,  and  consequently  the  simple  arrange- 
ment of  numbering  each  book  as  it  comes  into  the  Library,  consecutively,  is  resorted 
to,  and  much  shelf  space,  &c.,  is  thereby  avoided. 

The  room  containing  the  Library  is  a very  handsome  one,  70  feet  long  by  35  feet 
wide,  and  35  feet  high,  and  the  building  as  a whole  is  architecturally  striking. 

Ballarat  Mechanics'  Lnstitute.  Secretary,  W.  H.  Batten.  This  fine  building,  which 
combines  several  of  the  advantages  of  a first-rate  club,  is  situated  in  Sturt  Street,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  streets  in  the  world,  and  contains  a Subscription  Circulating 
Library  of  about  15,000  volumes. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  10.30  p.m.,  and  the  reading-room  likewise, 
which  contains  an  excellent  supply  of  English  and  Australian  books. 
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A large  entertainment  hall,  capable  of  seating  1,000  persons,  committee  rooms, 
billiard  rooms,  and  rooms  for  a drawing  school,  are  comprised  in  this  institution,  which 
is  'the  best  of  all  the  provincial  institutes  I have  seen  in  Australia. 

A printed  classified  catalogue  was  issued  in  1882,  8vo.  207  pp.,  price  one  shilling. 
Books  borrowed  from  the  library  are  checked  both  under  the  name  of  borrower  and 
under  the  number  of  the  book. 

The  Library  is  a fine  room,  and  it  is  a sight  worth  seeing,  filled  with  crowds  of 
borrowers  on  a Saturday  night,  as  I saw  it,  but  it  is  not  big  enough. 

Borrowers  have  access  to  the  shelves.  Books  are  very  rarely  stolen  : the  one  or  two 
cases  of  theft  which  have  been  brought  to  light  have  been  punished  severely. 

During  1883  1,998  borrowers  borrowed  35,319  books,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
from  250  to  270  persons  visited  the  reading-room  daily.  I regret  that  space  prevents 
my  giving  a longer  account  of  the  history  of  this  prosperous  institute.  There  is  also 
in  Sturt  Street  a small  Free  Reading-room  and  Library. 

Geelong . — There  is  a small  Free  Public  Library  in  Geelong  (which  is  an  interesting 
town),  situated  in  Moorabool  Street.  It  was  founded  in  1875,  and  is  open  on  week- 
days from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  From  the  last  returns  it  appears  to  have  about  5,000 
volumes. 

Mechanic s'  Institute.  Librarian,  B.  W.  Wheatland.  This  institution,  which  is 
entirely  self-supporting,  has  good  buildings  situated  in  Ryrie  Street.  It  was  founded 
in  December,  1854,  by  Mr.  Wheatland,  whom  I am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  propose 
for  election  as  a member  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  his 
official  connection  with  this  institute  during  the  last  thirty  years  having  done  much  to 
promote  its  present  satisfactory  position. 

At  the  close  of  1883  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  was  18,000.  No  record 
is  kept  of  the  number  of  volumes  circulated  to  borrowers,  but  Mr.  Wheatland  informs 
me  that  approximately  the  number  may  be  estimated  at  60,000  volumes  of  books  and 
10,000  periodicals. 

The  Library  is  open  on  week-days  from  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  the  reading-rooms  from 
8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  There  is  a separate  reading-room  for  ladies. 

The  subscription  is  £ 1 per  annum  for  men,  and  half  that  sum  for  ladies  and  youths 
under  sixteen  years. 

From  the  regulations  of  the  institute  I note  that  periodicals  lie  on  the  tables  of  the 
reading-rooms  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  number,  when  they  are  removed  into  the 
Library  for  circulation.  Also  that  members  are  allowed  to  make  lists  of  the  books  they 
desire,  which  will  be  retained  for  them  on  being  returned  to  the  Library,  in  order  of 
priority  of  application. 

A printed  classified  catalogue  of  the  Library  was  issued  in  1876,  and  a supplement 
was  issued  in  1884. 

Sandhurst  Mechanic s'  Institute  and  Free  Library.  Librarian,  D.  T.  Rogers.  Estab- 
lished in  1856.  The  Library  contains  about  13,000  volumes,  and  is  increasing  rapidly, 
700  volumes  being  added  in  1883-84. 

The  Library  is  open  free  to  the  public  daily  from  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  except  on 
Sundays,  when  it  is  open  from  2 to  9 p.m.  Subscribers  to  the  institute  alone  are 
allowed  to  borrow  books,  the  subscription  being  £1  for  a single  person,  or  £2  for  a 
family  subscription. 

During  1883-84  the -number  of  subscribers  was  780,  and  the  number  of  volumes 
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circulated,  35,065  ; of  these  29,825  were  “novels,  tales,  and  sketches/’  “travels  and 
voyages”  coming  next  with  a total  of  1,610,  and  “ classics,  philology,  and  education  ” 
last,  with  53. 

Mr.  Rogers  told  me,  however,  that  the  “ tone  of  the  Library  in  the  quality  of  its 
books  is  increasing,”  and  I gather  that  the  other  departments  in  the  Library  are  being 
considerably  strengthened  with  works  of  value  and  interest. 

During  1883-84  it  was  reported  that  “the  free  reading-room  continues  to  be  in- 
creasingly patronized  by  the  public,  and  the  free  Library  is  also  numerously  attended 
by  readers  of  all  ages.” 

I can  bear  witness  to  the  number  of  boys  who  use  the  Library,  having  visited  it  one 
day  just  after  school  hours,  when  a large  number  of  them  came  in,  and  settled  them- 
selves down  for  an  hour  or  two’s  study  of  their  favourite  romance  writers. 

Some  very  handsome  new  buildings  are  about  to  be  added  to  this  institution,  con- 
sisting of  a rotunda  50  feet  in  diameter,  which  will  be  used  as  a reading-room  and 
reference  library;  this  will  cost  about  ^2,000,  and  Government  has  contributed  ^500 
towards  it. 

Mr.  Rogers  carefully  explained  to  me  his  system  of  checking  the  issue  of  books, 
which  is  done  in  a “day  book,”  a “name  ledger,”  and  a “ library-number  ledger,”  from 
which  the  actual  whereabouts  of  a book  can  be  easily  discovered. 

A suggestion  book  is  kept,  which  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  library  committee 
at  its  monthly  meetings. 

There  is  a very  comfortable  and  well-stocked  reading-room  for  subscribers. 

There  is  a new  printed  classified  catalogue  just  out,  which  meets  all  the  wants  of 
borrowers  at  present. 

The  Library  is  supported  by  a small  Government  grant,  viz.,  for  1883-84,  ^164  3s.  iod., 
a smaller  annual  grant  from  the  Sandhurst  City  Council,  viz.,  ^50,  for  1883-84  (for 
the  free  reading-room),  and  from  the  subscriptions  of  members. 

During  1883-84  the  sum  of ^261  195-.  yd.  was  spent  on  books,  and  .£126  is.  6d.  on 
newspapers  and  magazines ; and  there  was  a satisfactory  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
institution,  which  has  since,  become  the  first  incorporated  institution  of  the  kind,  under 
a recent  Act  of  the  Victorian  Parliament. 

Besides  the  above  institution  in  Sandhurst,  there  is  also  a small  free  reading-room 
and  Library  in  connection  with  the  Temperance  Hall. 

This  must  conclude  my  account  of  the  chief  Libraries  in  Victoria,  which  will,  I hope, 
have  been  of  some  interest  to  members  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  To  myself  it  has  been  a matter  of  wonder  and  surprise  to  find  such  large 
and  well  managed  Libraries  in  a country  whose  history  goes  back  but  thirty-three  years ; 
and  I think  any  encouragement  that  the  institutions  of  the  old  country  can  give  to 
them  will  be  well  deserved,  and  may  help  them  to  advance  to  higher  spheres  of  utility 
and  success. 

In  conclusion,  I will  quote  a few  words  from  Mr.  Hayter’s  “Victorian  Year  Book” 
for  1884-85. 

On  page  635,  paragraph  1,417,  speaking  of  the  Provincial  Free  Libraries,  & c.  in 
Victoria,  he  writes  : — 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  furnished  returns  for  1884  to  the  Government  Statist. 
Their  statements  show  that  their  total  receipts  in  that  year  amounted  to  .£32,854,  of  which 
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,£6,193  was  contributed  by  Government,  and  £ 26,661  by  private  individuals  ; that  the  number 
of  volumes  in  all  the  institutions  amounted  to  323,776  ; and  that  during  the  year  2,114,488 
visits  were  paid  to  165  of  them  which  kept  attendance  books.  If  visitors  attended  the  others 
in  the  same  proportion,  the  total  number  of  visits  during  1884  must  have  amounted  to  more 
than  3,300,000.” 

This  is,  I think,  valuable  testimony  to  the  good  work  which  is  being  done  in 
Victoria,  by  the  Library  movement. 


Tasmania. 

Discovered , 24th  November,  1642,  by  Abel  Jansen  Tasman.  Established  as  a Colony, 
10th  August,  1803,  under  Lieut.  Bowen,  R.N.  Created  a colony  independent  of  New  South 
Wales  on  3rd  December,  1825.  Capital — Hobart  : population,  1884,  29,324.  Area  in 
square  miles,  26,375.  Estimated  population , 31st  December,  1883,  126,220.  First  news- 
paper, the  “ Derwent  Star  and  Van  Dieman’s  Land  Intelligencer,”  published  8th  January, 
1810. 

Hobart 

Free  Public  Library , Librarian,  A.  J.  Taylor,  forms  part  of  the  Town  Hall 
buildings  in  Macquarie  Street,  and  consists  of  two  rooms,  wherein  the  books  are 
stored  and  may  be  consulted,  and  of  a reading-room,  in  which  a fair  number  of 
Australian,  and  a few  English  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  placed.  At  the  close  of 
1883  it  contained  upwards  of  9,500  volumes,  not  including  pamphlets.  The  Library 
is  open  every  week  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. ; on 
Saturdays  it  is  closed  at  8 p.m.,  on  Sundays  it  is  open  from  2 to  6 p.m. ; and  on  Christ- 
mas Day  and  Good  Friday  it  is  open  likewise  during  the  hours  of  2 p.m.  and  6 p.m. 

The  Library  was  first  opened  on  Sundays  in  June,  1878,  and  the  librarian  told  me 
that  the  opening  has  been  much  appreciated,  a larger  number  of  readers  usually 
attending  on  Sunday  afternoons,  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week  during  the  whole 
day.  I mention  this  fact,  because  is  is  at  variance  with  what  I have  heard  of  Sunday 
opening  in  one  of  the  other  colonies. 

A book  is  kept  in  which  every  visitor  to  the  Library  is  requested  to  write  his  or  her 
name : as,  however,  the  request  is  not  attended  to,  and  no  steps  appear  to  be  taken  to 
see  that  such  entries  are  made,  no  trustworthy  statistics  are  to  be  obtained,  but  the 
librarian  informed  me  that  the  annual  number  of  visitors  was  estimated  at  about  30,000. 

There  is  a printed  catalogue  in  which  the  books  are  arranged  under  authors’  names, 
where  given. 

The  Library  is  managed  by  a board  of  eight  trustees,  who  approve  or  disapprove 
of  any  works  which  the  librarian  thinks  advisable  to  suggest  for  the  Library;  the 
new  and  most  representative  works  in  all  departments  of  literature  are  constantly 
being  added  to  the  Library  in  quite  as  large  quantities  as  there  is  room  for  in  the 
present  building,  and  as  the  reading  public  in  Hobart,  (which  is  extremely  limited) 
demands. 

The  Tasmanian  Public  Library  was  started  in  its  present  form  in  1870;  it  is  for 
consultation  and  reference  only,  books  not  being  allowed  to  be  taken  off  the  premises. 

It  is  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of  about  ^480,  from  the  municipal  funds,  from 
the  interest  of  certain  investments,  and  of  late  by  a grant  from  the  Government,  that 
for  1883  being  j£ 206  15^.  10 d. 

There  is  a somewhat  interesting  history  connected  with  the  growth  of  this  Library 
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which  I must,  briefly  allude  to.  It  is  given  at  greater  length  in  Walch’s  “ Literary  In- 
telligencer,” No.  124,  August,  1868. 

In  1848,  the  governor,  Sir  William  Denison,  put  £100  on  the  estimates  for  the 
year,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a Public  Library,  and  on  1st  August,  1849,  a Library 
was  opened  at  No.  1,  Barrack  Street,  its  finances  consisting  of  the  grant  of  £100  and 
the  subscriptions  of  no  persons. 

Subsequently  to  this,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bicheno,  Colonial  Secretary,  by  his  will,  directed 
that  his  collection  of  1,900  volumes  should  be  offered  to  the  trustees  of  the  Library  for 
the  sum  of  ^300  ; the  trustees  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  books,  which  were  of  value 
were  added  to  the  Library. 

In  1854,  the  Legislative  Council  raised  the  grant  to  ^200  ; in  1859,  the  Library  moved 
to  the  Exchange  rooms  in  Macquarie  Street ; and  in  the  same  year  the  legislature  gave 
their  assent  to  a proposal  to  fix  the  annual  grant  at  £200,  and  also  to  give  an  addi- 
tional ^*200,  on  condition  that  an  equal  amount  was  raised  by  subscription,  the  library 
to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

This  grant  was  continued  for  three  or  four  years,  and  was  then  decreased.  The 
Library  then  seems  to  have  made  little  progress,  and  in  1867  the  grant  ceased  entirely. 
An  effort  was  made  to  keep  it  afloat  as  a private  subscription  Library,  but  it  failed 
absolutely,  and  the  Library  had  to  be  closed  in  June,  1867,  with  a debt  of  £168  3^., 
the  books  then  numbering  9,000  volumes. 

In  1870,  the  Act  34  Viet.,  No.  26,  authorized  the  Municipal  Council  of  Hobart 
Town  to  borrow  money  for  the  erection  of  a Town  Hall  and  other  buildings,  a Public 
Library  amongst  them. 

A wing  for  a Library  was  erected  in  due  course,  at  the  cost  of  ^2,000,  but  the 
Municipal  Council  refused  to  take  over  the  9,000  volumes  saddled  with  a debt. 
Fortunately,  at  this  time  the  Government  became  possessed  of  a sum  of  £1,710  from 
escheated  property,  and  it  was  set  apart  to  endow  a Free  Public  Library  with. 

The  Municipal  Council  agreed  to  furnish  out  of  the  rates,  rooms,  light,  firing,  and 
the  care  of  them  ; and  the  Government  agreed  to  invest  ^1,500  out  of  the  ^1,710  in 
the  names  of  trustees,  the  interest  of  which  sum,  ^90 , was  to  form  the  salary  of  the 
librarian,  whilst  the  balance,  and  ^250  voted  by  Parliament,  was  to  be  expended  in 
the  binding  and  purchase  of  books. 

It  was  stipulated  then,  that  the  Library  should  be  free,  but  that  it  should  be  for 
reference  only,  not  for  circulation.  The  Municipal  Council  only  agreed  to  these 
terms  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Mayor.  The  building  was  eventually  formally  opened 
by  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Du  Cane,  on  4th  September,  1870,  a full  and  interesting 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Library  being  given  in  the  “ Hobart  Mercury  ” of  the  day. 

In  December,  1872,  a penny  rate  was  imposed  directly  in  behalf  of  the  Library,  but 
subsequently  it  has  been  maintained  by  the  Municipal  Council  out  of  the  general  rates. 

In  1881  Parliament  voted  a grant  of  £ 200  to  “be  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Library,  to  be  by  them  applied  towards  its  maintenance  and  improvement.”  This 
grant  has  been  continued  since  every  year,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Library 
Committee  are  reported  every  year  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  Library  is  a poor  one,  but  it  has  had  to  contend  against  many  difficulties,  the 
remnants  of  the  old  Library  being  of  no  great  value.  All  Tasmanian  publications  come 
to  the  Library,  but  they  are  not  many.  Donations  from  corporate  bodies  or  individuals 
are  not  numerous.  The  collection  of  Australian  works  is  poor. 
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The  fact  is  that  Hobart  is  behind  the  times,  and  as  yet  does  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a Free  Public  Library.  When  she  awakens  to  that  desirable  condition, 
readers  will  have  cause  to  thank  the  present  board  of  management  for  having,  so  far 
as  funds  have  permitted,  increased  the  standard  of  the  Library  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity. 

The  Library  of  Parliament , Tasmania.  Librarian,  F.  A.  Packer.  This  is  con- 
tained in  the  buildings  of  the  Parliament  at  Hobart.  The  rooms  devoted  to  it  are 
quite  full,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  probability  of  new  buildings  being  added 
at  present. 

The  Library  has  about  8,000  volumes,  or,  including  the  specifications  of  patents 
presented  by  the  Commissioners  in  England,  11,000  volumes. 

During  Session  it  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  the  House  rises,  to  members  of  either 
House  only ; but  in  the  Recess  ex-members,  and  persons  having  an  order  from  a 
member,  are  permitted  to  use  the  Library  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  about  six  persons  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  a week.  During  the  Recess, 
too,  books  may  be  taken  out  by  members,  but  not  during  Session. 

The  Library  has  a printed  catalogue,  issued  in  1882,  with  two  parts,  the  first  of 
subjects,  the  second  of  authors.  It  is  not  a good  piece  of  work  by  any  manner  of 
means.  There  is  a list  of  donations  to  the  Library  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue,  from 
which,  the  Smithsonian  Institute  appears  to  have  been  the  largest  benefactor. 

The  books  are  not  press-marked  in  the  Library.  This  is  owing  to  changes  in  the 
disposition  of  the  presses  and  rooms  being  anticipated.  Each  book,  however,  has  a 
Library  number  assigned  to  it  on  entering. 

The  Library  is  managed  by  a committee  of  ten,  five  members  from  each  House,  and 
it  is  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of  ^100  for  books  and  ^60  for  newspapers.  A 
report  is  made  annually  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  by  the 
librarian. 

In  September,  1881,  the  then  librarian,  Mr.  Hull,  reported  that  65  books  had  been 
purchased,  13 1 presented,  and  that  over  70  were  missing,  and  that  the  Library  was 
insured  against  fire  for  ^2,000. 

In  1882,  it  was  reported  that  of  the  236  books  reported  missing  since  1857,  twenty- 
six  had  been  recovered,  and  only  one  new  one  was  missing,  Disraeli’s  “ Endymion.” 

In  1883,  three  more  of  the  236  were  recovered,  and  no  fresh  ones  were  lost.  One 
hundred  volumes  were  purchased,  and  the  librarian  recommended  that,  in  view  of  their 
increasing  value  and  scarceness,  works  relating  to  the  history  of  Tasmania  should  be 
confined  to  the  Library — a very  wise  and  desirable  suggestion. 

On  8th  August,  1884,  the  librarian  reports  that  “ the  books,  generally  speaking,  are 
in  excellent  order,  and  are  arranged  as  carefully  and  conveniently  as  the  very  limited 
space  at  disposal  will  allow.”  Fifty-nine  volumes  were  purchased. 

The  “Hobart  Mercury”  and  the  “Launceston  Examiner”  have  been  filed  and 
bound  since  the  creation  of  the  Library  in  1857.  Previous  to  that  date  files  of  the 
Tasmanian  papers  are  to  be  had  only  at  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  office,  I am 
informed. 

The  Parliament  Library  has  certainly  the  best  collection  of  books  in  Tasmania, 
and,  with  more  space  and  more  funds  at  its  disposal,  it  might  develop  into  a very 
valuable  Library. 

Launceston  Free  Public  Library  is  at  present  non-existent,  for  want  of  a librarian 
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and  premises.  It  was  formerly  carried  on  in  Government  buildings  in  John  Street,  but 
they  have  been  required  for  other  purposes,  and  the  books,  some  2,000  in  number,  are 
awaiting,  in  the  Town  Hall,  a further  habitation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Launceston  Town  Council,  will  in  time,  be  induced  to  take 
the  matter  up,  and  build  suitable  rooms  ; in  which  case  the  Library  will  be  handed  over 
to  them  to  manage  and  keep  up.  During  the  session  of  1883,  the  following  sum  was 
placed  upon  the  estimates  for  the  Public  Library  of  Launceston,  viz.,  ^103  7^.  10I, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  people  of  Launceston  are  any  nearer  getting 
back  their  Public  Library,  nor  have  they  apparently  evinced  any  energy  or  desire  to  do  so. 

Mechanics'  Institute.  Librarian,  Alexander  Johnson.  A Subscription  Circulating  and 
Reference  Library,  situated  at  the  corner  of  St.  John’s  and  Cameron  Streets,  established 
in  the  year  1842. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  (except  on  Sundays  and  public  holidays)  between  certain 
hours,  for  the  issue  and  exchange  of  books,  subscribers  not  having  access  to  the  shelves. 
The  reading-room  is  open  (Sundays,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  Day  excepted)  from 
9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  There  is  a fair  collection  of  works  of  reference  in  the  reading-room, 
and  a good  supply  of  files  of  English  and  Australian  papers. 

From  England  come  fourteen  different  newspapers,  nineteen  monthly  magazines, 
and  five  reviews ; from  America  six  newspapers,  etc. ; from  the  adjacent  colonies 
twenty  newspapers  and  magazines,  of  which  twelve  come  from  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
and  nine  Tasmanian  newspapers  are  taken  in  and  filed. 

The  subscriptions  vary  from  jQ 1 for  a family  for  a year,  to  15*.  for  a single  sub- 
scription for  persons  over  sixteen,  and  8s.  for  those  under  that  age. 

During  1884,  there  were  500  subscribers,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books. 

During  1884,  680  volumes  were  added  to  the  Library,  bringing  up  the  total  to  11,380 
volumes  in  all;  22,455  volumes  and  11,750  magazines  were  issued  during  the  year. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Institute,  which  is  entirely  self-supporting,  is  very 
creditable;  .£185  was  spent  on  books  and  papers,  and  ^35  on  binding  in  1884. 

There  is  a printed  catalogue  issued  in  1880  with  supplements  to  date. 

The  Institute  contains  also  a lecture-hall  holding  600  persons,  with  an  organ,  and  a 
small  museum. 

Other  Libraries  in  Tasmania.  Most  of  the  little  towns  in  Tasmania  have  their  small 
Public  Libraries  or  Mechanics’  Institutes  containing  a few  hundred  volumes ; Bothwell, 
New  Norfolk,  Evandale,  and  Campbell  Town  have  Libraries  containing  upwards  of 
2,000  volumes  each.  The  statistics  of  this  colony  for  the  year  1883  contain  a report 
on  page  59  stating,  that  so  far  as  information  could  be  obtained,  there  were  twenty- 
eight  Public  Libraries  open  to  the  public  during  the  year  1883  ; in  all  they  contained 
47,503  volumes.  The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  ^3,200,  in  addition  to  £700 
voted  by  Parliament,  and  the  Libraries  appeared  to  be  well  attended,  being  open  at 
convenient  hours  on  working  days. 

There  are  Libraries  in  connection  with  Dr.  Bray’s  Trust,  at  Hobart,  Oatlands,  and 
Pontville,  and  there  is  also  a rather  valuable  Library  of  theological  works  belonging  to 
Christ’s  College  in  Hobart,  at  present  stored  in  the  Town  Hall ; there  is  also  a small 
Theological  Library  belonging  to  the  Cathedral,  or  to  the  Diocesan  Registry,  which 
appears  to  have  grown  out  of  the  “ St.  David’s  Theological  Book  Club  ” started  in 
the  year  1856. 
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Tasmania  has  no  law  library,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  I recollect  a case 
arising  in  Court,  where  a report  of  a similar  well-known  case,  decided  in  the  English 
Courts,  was  not  to  be  had  for  reference,  and  the  Court  had  to  be  content  with  a brief 
reference  to  this  case  in  one  of  the  books  at  hand. 

The  late  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Francis  Smith,  had  a fine  private  library  of  legal  works, 
and  there  has  been  some  talk  of  purchasing  this  to  found  a library  for  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  colony. 


New  South  Wales. 

Discovered  by  Captain  James  Cook,  28th  April,  1770.  Established  as  a Colony,  26th 
January,  1788.  Capital , Sydney  : population,  1884,  267,193.  Area  in  square  miles,  309,175. 
Estimated  population , 31st  December,  1883,  869,310.  First  newspaper , the  “Sydney 
Gazette  and  New  South  Wales  Advertiser,”  published  6th  March,  1803.  Chief  newspaper, 
“ The  Sydney  Morning  Herald.” 

Sydney  Free  Public  Libi'ary.  Principal  Librarian,  Robert  Cooper  Walker.  The 
Sydney  Free  Public  Library,  which  consists  of  two  distinct  branches,  the  Reference 
Library  and  the  Lending  Library,  has  as  yet  started  but  a short  while  on  the  career  of 
progress  and  utility  which  it  is  destined  to  fulfil.  Its  history,  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  preface  to  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  Library,  issued  in  1878,  and  from  a 
short  paper  printed  in  Greville's  “Official  Directory  to  Australia  for  1884”  (written  by 
Mr.  Walker,  the  present  Chief  Librarian),  only  dates  from  1869. 

In  that  year,  the  shareholders  of  an  institution  known  as  the  Australian  Library  and 
Literary  Institution,  originally  established  in  1826,  and  occupying  a well  situated 
building  at  the  corner  of  Bent  and  Macquarie  Streets,  determined  to  dispose  of  their 
library,  and  as  there  appeared  to  be  a valuable  collection  of  works  in  it,  relating  to  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  they  offered  the  whole  library  to  the  Government  of  the 
colony  at  that  time,  for  the  modest  sum  of  ^1,500,  there  being  16,000  volumes  in  the 
library. 

They  further  offered  the  Government  the  privilege  of  renting  the  club  premises  for 
one  year  at  ^300 ; the  Government  accepted  both  offers,  and,  before  the  lease  expired, 
purchased  the  building,  which  was  certainly  then  a most  convenient  one,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1869,  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  then  Governor  of  the  colony,  opened  the 
Library  to  the  public.  The  Library  is  managed  by  a Board  of  ten  Trustees,  and  differs 
from  the  Melbourne  Public  Library  in  that  it  is  not  incorporated.  It  is  a government 
institution,  and  depends  for  the  annual  grants  for  its  maintenance  on  the  passing  of  the 
estimates,  and  presents  its  report  annually  to  Parliament,  etc.,  etc. 

There  are  of  course  advantages  attending  this  mode  of  management,  and  also  disad- 
vantages ; amongst  which  last  must  be  enumerated  the  great  delay  caused  by  having 
reports,  catalogues,  etc.,  printed  by  the  Government  printer,  who  can  only  take  up 
such  work  when  there  is  no  press  of  parliamentary  work  on  hand ; and  on  the  whole,  I 
think  that  the  advantages  of  being  looked  after  by  a paternal  government  are  outweighed 
by  the  disadvantages.  However,  in  one  way,  this  system  ought  to  be  a relief  to  the 
working  staff,  for  whatever  faults  are  to  be  found  with  the  Library,  and  they  are  very 
few,  they  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Government,  for  it  is  practically  in  their  hands 
alone  to  remedy  abuses,  and  to  see  that  the  Library  is  kept  up  to  the  mark  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  to  provide  accommodation  convenient  and  sufficient  to  meet 
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the  ever  growing  demands  of  the  reading  public  of  Sydney.  Further,  the  fact  that  the 
working  staff  are  really  Government  officials,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  direct  personal  attacks  of  casual  and  ignorant  readers,  ready  to  find  fault  in  every- 
thing which  does  not  move  so  fast  as  they  think  it  should. 

The  working  staff  are  responsible  to  the  Trustees,  and  not  to  the  public,  and  the 
Trustees,  in  their  turn,  to  the  Government  for  the  time  being ; unfortunately  the  staff 
are  occasionally  exposed  to  severe  personal  attacks,  which  of  course  from  their  position 
they  are  unable  themselves  to  reply  to  personally ; and  hence  it  occasionally  happens 
that  the  Library  is  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  abuses  which  in  reality  are  very  far 
from  existing. 

I have  myself  the  greatest  reason  to  praise  the  way  in  which  the  working  staff  do 
their  duties,  and  to  admire  and  respect  the  talents  of  the  present  chief  librarian,  whose 
knowledge  of  books  is  as  wide  as  is  his  experience  in  all  matters  of  library  economy 
and  management ; he  is  a man  too,  who  knows  the  history  and  place  of  nearly  every 
book  in  his  library,  and  who  is  always  ready  to  assist  those  who  apply  to  him,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability. 

I may  mention  with  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  the  post  of  Chairman  was 
occupied  by  the  late  Professor  Badham,  whose  recent  death  has  caused  a gap  in  the 
front  rank  of  English  scholars  which  it  will  be  hard  to  fill,  and  whose  loss  Sydney 
University,  and  Free  Public  Library,  in  particular,  and  the  cultured  population  of  New 
South  Wales,  in  general,  will  long  have  to  deplore ; he  was  ably  supported  by  men  who 
will  never  let  the  tone  or  quality  of  the  literature  admitted  to  the  Sydney  Free  Public 
Library  decline. 

I shall  speak  of  the  Reference  Branch  of  the  Public  Library  as  a separate  and 
distinct  institution  from  the  Lending  Branch,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  though  both 
branches  are  managed  by  the  same  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Public  Library.  Reference  Branch.  Is  open  every  week  day  from  io  a.m.  to 
io  p.m.,  except  on  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  and  certain  other  days  which  are 
public  holidays,  when  it  is  closed  entirely,  and  on  Sunday  when  it  is  open  from 
2 to  6 p.m. 

All  persons  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years  are  allowed  personal  access  to  the  shelves, 
and  may  take  out  any  number  of  works,  but  when  done  with,  must  leave  them  on  the 
Library  tables  to  be  put  away  by  the  attendants,  and  books  are  not  allowed  to  be 
removed  from  the  building. 

Persons  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  are  not  admissible,  hats  are  not  allowed  to  be 
worn  in  the  building ; and  quiet  is  prescribed  and  efficiently  maintained.  A corner  of 
the  room  is  kept  exclusively  for  ladies,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  admit  many  readers ; 
no  doubt  in  the  new  buildings  the  wants  of  this  class  of  readers  will  not  be  overlooked. 

The  library  is  at  present  lighted  with  gas,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
introducing  the  electric  light  before  long.  The  galleries  containing  the  collections  of 
periodical  literature,  and  certain  cases  with  works  of  large  size,  and  of  great  value  from 
their  illustrations,  and  other  causes,  are  closed  to  the  public,  but  any  of  the  works  stored 
there  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  attendants,  of  whose  civility  and  quickness 
I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  a word  of  praise. 

Extracts  in  ink  are  not  allowed  to  be  made  from  works  in  the  Library  without  express 
permission  from  the  librarian.  A suggestion  book  is  kept  in  which  readers  may  pro- 
pose works  which  they  think  it  desirable  the  Library  should  possess. 
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The  statistics  of  the  Library  are  very  carefully  kept,  and  are  presented  annually  as  a 
return  in  the  report  of  the  Statistical  Department. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  returns  for  the  years  ending  31st  December,  1882,  and 
31st  December,  1883,  respectively  may  be  of  interest;  they  refer  to  this  branch  of  the 
Public  Library  only,  and  I omit  the  financial  details. 


Year. 

Volumes,  pamphlets, 
and  parts  in  the 
Library. 

Donations  during 
the  year. 

Acquisitions  by 
copyright. 

No.  of  readers. 

1882 

38,277 

243 

5 

82,100 

1883 

40,520 

390 

6 

99,636 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  additions  under  the  heading  of  Copyright  are  very  few  as 
compared  with  works  that  come  into  the  Melbourne  Public  Library  under  the  same 
heading.  The  fact  is,  that  though  there  is  a Copyright  Act  in  New  South  Wales,  it  is 
not  strictly  enforced  as  against  the  publishers,  as  Mr.  Walker  informed  me  that  in  his 
opinion,  all  the  works  of  any  value  whatever,  published  in  the  colony,  are  invariably 
presented  by  their  writers,  and  appear  under  the  head  of  Donations. 

A certain  number  of  small  brochures  and  ephemeral  publications  are  thus  annually 
lost  to  the  Sydney  Library : this  seems  to  me  to  be  a mistake,  for  some  of  these  works 
may  afterwards  obtain  a late  popularity  and  value,  and  further,  as  there  is  a law,  it  is 
just  as  well  that  it  should  be  enforced;  even  though  as  Mr.  Walker  says,  it  would 
entail  the  labour  of  cataloguing  and  finding  room  for,  and  perhaps  binding,  a good  deal 
of  rubbish.  Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  donations  are  few  when  com- 
pared with  the  statistics  of  Melbourne.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this ; first,  that 
the  Melbourne  Library  has  a more  world-wide  reputation,  having  been  open  twenty- 
eight  instead  of  only  fifteen  years,  also  the  bound  volumes  of  newspapers  and  numbers 
presented  form  a large  item  in  the  donations  to  the  Melbourne  Library,  whilst  news- 
papers, except  the  chief  Sydney  ones,  do  not  find  a place  in  the  Sydney  Library ; and, 
lastly,  the  Victorian  Government  have  from  the  first  maintained  a wise  and  judicious 
system  of  presenting  their  official  publications  to  the  institutions  of  other  nations,  who 
have  reciprocated  by  sending  large  collections  of  publications  of  the  like  character  to 
the  Melbourne  Library. 

No  doubt  the  Sydney  Library  will  before  long  meet  with  the  same  generous  treat- 
ment from  the  great  institutions  and  societies  of  the  world. 

Want  of  space,  however,  is  at  present  so  much  felt  in  the  Sydney  Library,  that  per- 
haps it  is  as  well  that  these  extra  sources  of  literature  have  been  as  yet  unbroached. 

The  additional  intermediate  presses  in  the  present  building  are  already  so  close 
together  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  more,  and  the  few  remaining  empty  shelves  in 
the  galleries  are  bespoke  for  the  periodical  literature  of  the  next  two  years,  whilst  the 
basement  floor  is  occupied  with  books  for  binding,  new  arrivals,  and  a printing  press. 

The  tables  were  always  crowded  with  readers  when  I visited  the  Library,  and  there 
cannot  now  be  sitting  room  for  more  than  100;  fortunately  the  Government  is  liberal, 
there  is  money  in  hand,  and  there  is  a convenient  site  adjoining  the  library  in  Bent 
Street ; plans  are  prepared,  and  in  all  probability  in  a couple  of  years’  time  there  will 
be  a handsome  new  wing,  capable  of  holding  50,000  additional  volumes,  and  of  seat- 
ing  350  readers. 
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I must  now  speak  of  the  cataloguing  system  pursued  in  the  Sydney  Free  Public 
Library. 

On  the  starting  of  the  Library  in  1869,  with  16,000  volumes,  a short  title  catalogue 
was  prepared  and  printed,  and,  at  the  end  of  1871,  a catalogue  under  authors’  names 
was  issued.  Both  these  works,  however,  were  executed  in  a hasty  manner,  and  con- 
tained faults  which  marred  their  becoming  the  backbone  of  a future  printed  catalogue. 
Accordingly  in  1875,  the  Library  then  containing  over  25,000  volumes,  Mr.  Walker 
set  to  work  to  prepare  a new  author  catalogue,  which  was  ready  for  the  Government 
printer  at  the  end  of  1875.  He,  however,  could  make  no  progress  with  the  work,  and 
eventually  the  catalogue  was  brought  up  to  the  31st  December,  1876,  and  left  in  the 
printer’s  hands,  who  was  not  able  to  issue  it  until  January  1878!  which  is  a sufficient 
evidence  of  the  delays  which  a Government  institution  of  this  kind  has  to  put  up  with. 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  consisting  in  all  of  1,008  8vo.  pages,  are  as  follows  : — 

1st.  An  alphabetical  catalogue  under  authors’  names  of  every  work  in  the  Library, 
giving  Christian  names  and  distinctions  of  authors  in  full,  where  known,  full  title, 
number  of  volumes,  size,  place  and  date  of  publication,  and  number  of  press  and 
letter  of  shelf ; where  the  author’s  name  is  not  known,  the  book  is  given  under  the 
leading  word  of  of  its  title,  or  of  the  subject  matter,  or  place  to  which  it  refers. 

2nd.  A complete  list  of  all  the  pamphlets  in  bound  volumes  in  the  Library,  entered 
in  duplicate,  under  the  author  and  title,  giving  the  place  and  date  of  publication ; also 
the  library  lettering  of  the  volume  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  and  at  the  end 
is  a key  showing  the  press,  shelf,  and  place  on  the  shelf,  where  each  volume  is  to  be  found. 

^rd.  A catalogue,  or  inventory,  to  use  the  ancient  term,  of  all  the  books  in  the 
Library  arranged  under  certain  wide  classes,  according  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
presses  of  the  Library. 

I am  not  able,  in  this  short  paper,  to  adequately  describe  the  elaborate  and  thorough 
manner  in  which  this  is  carried  out.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  works 
relating  to  each  class  of  subjects,  as  above  mentioned,  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
their  titles,  the  number  of  volumes,  name  of  author  or  editor,  press  number,  shelf  letter, 
and  number  of  the  work  are  given.  Cross  references  in  abundance  are  given  to  works 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  class  in  question,  but  which  for  stronger  reasons  find  their 
proper  place  in  another  class ; works  referred  to  in  this  way"  are  specially  indicated. 

4th.  An  index  to  the  inventory  before  mentioned.  This  applies  to  all  works  in  the 
Library  except  the  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets,  which  have  been  already  dealt  with. 

This  index  is  more  than  elaborate,  and  is  a piece  of  skilled  labour,  designed  to  help 
every  class  of  reader,  and  to  lay  bare  to  the  searcher  the  contents  of  the  Library.  In  it 
“ the  title  of  every  book  is  first  entered ; it  is  again  entered  under  the  subject  matter  of 
each  title,  and  also  under  the  leading  words  in  the  titles,  as  well  as  under  the  subject 
matter  given  in  the  inventory  headings,”  and  the  whole  is  arranged  in  dictionary  form 
under  one  alphabet. 

So  much,  then,  as  to  the  catalogue  of  1876;  it  was  carried  out  so  exhaustively  and 
thoroughly,  and  involved  so  much  trouble  to  compile  and  print,  that  it  became  apparent 
to  Mr.  Walker  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  up  the  catalogues  of  additions  in 
the  same  manner,  and  indeed  it  was  unnecessary. 

Accordingly,  in  preparing  for  the  press  a supplement  of  works  added  to  the  Library 
between  31st  December,  1876,  and  31st  December,  1 878,  he  adopted  a different 
plan. 
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This  catalogue,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Government  printer  to  take  it  in  hand, 
was  not  issued  until  September  1880.  It  is  in  two  parts;  in  the  first,  the  works  are 
arranged  according  to  their  authors,  under  the  twelve  classes  of  subject  headings  into 
which  the  Library  is  divided,  the  title-page,  with  the  exception  of  the  publisher’s 
name,  being  given  in  full,  and  the  press,  shelf  and  number  of  book  being  indicated. 
Cross  references  to  works  in  other  classes,  containing  matter  bearing  on  the  subjects  of 
any  class  in  question,  are  largely  given.  The  second  part  consists  of  an  analytical 
classified  index,  arranged  in  dictionary  form  under  one  alphabet,  of  every  work 
indexed, — under  author’s  name,  short  title,  subject  matter,  title  under  its  class,  and  by 
all  the  leading  words  of  the  title-page. 

The  name  of  author,  and  library  letter  of  class  to  which  it  belongs,  are  given  after 
each  entry.  This  last  feature,  viz.,  giving  the  letter  of  the  class  to  which  the  work 
belongs,  instead  of  the  page  in  the  first  part  of  the  catalogue,  on  which  the  full  entry 
occurs,  is  worthy  of  notice,  appearing,  I believe,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  catalogue. 

The  value  of  this  mode  of  reference  is  that  the  index  thus  becomes  good  for  all 
time,  for  the  paging  of  future  printed  classified  catalogues  will  necessarily  alter,  but  the 
class  letter  of  any  work  in  this  Library  is  never  likely  to  be  altered,  and  so  the  index 
needs  no  alterations  or  corrections,  but  can  be  kept  up  to  date  by  being  interlined  with 
additional  entries,  thus  saving  a great  deal  of  clerical  work. 

Since  1878,  the  catalogue  of  additions  to  the  Library  has  not  been  printed,  but  it  is 
ready  for  the  printer  up  to  the  end  of  1883,  and  a slip  catalogue  under  authors’ 
names  is  kept  in  the  Library  for  reference.  As  soon  as  the  Government  printer  can 
spare  time,  this  supplement,  up  to  the  end  of  1883,  will  be  published,  and  in  form  it 
will  resemble  the  one  issued  in  1880,  and  I maintain  that  that  combines  the  advan- 
tages of  being  speedily  and  easily  made,  easy  to  understand,  and  easily  kept  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Walker  told  me  that  it  only  took  him  forty-five  nights  to  prepare  the  analytical 
classified  index  to  the  1880  catalogue,  which  may  well  be  considered  a good  example 
of  speedy  work,  as  he  did  it  entirely  alone : while  as  to  its  thoroughness,  members  can 
judge  of  that  for  themselves  by  referring  to  the  book,  which  must  be  in  many  of  the 
English  Libraries. 

Space  precludes  me  from  going  into  details  as  to  how  the  catalogue  will  in  future  be 
kept  up  to  date  by  annual  printed  supplements ; a small  printing  press  on  the  premises 
counterbalances  the  delay  formerly  experienced,  and  enables  printe'd  slip-titles  to  be 
struck  off  for  the  Library  slip  catalogue,  in  a very  short  time  after  the  weekly  arrival  of 
additional  books  from  England.  I should  add,  that  for  the  convenience  of  readers, 
the  press  inventories  issued  in  1878,  of  which  I have  spoken,  are  kept,  bound  up 
separately  and  mounted  on  canvass,  in  each  compartment  of  the  Library,  according  to 
the  classes  therein  contained. 

I should  also  mention  that  a shelf  catalogue,  giving  the  titles  of  all  the  volumes  and 
their  number  on  each  shelf  is  kept  up  in  manuscript  for  the  use  of  the  staff ; that  each 
book  is  labelled  with  its  press  number,  and  shelf  letter  and  number : and  that  I have 
never  been  in  a library  where  the  difficulties  of  the  searcher  after  knowledge  are  so 
well  met,  and  where  assistance  is  so  quickly  and  willingly  afforded. 

I hope  I may  on  another  occasion  be  able  to  say  something  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  Library.  I will  therefore  conclude  by  mentioning  that  it  has  the  finest,  if  not  the 
most  extensive,  collection  of  publications  relating  to  the  Australian  colonies,  and  in 
particular  to  New  South  Wales,  in  the  world.  A carefully  edited  catalogue  of  the 
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works  relating  to  this  colony  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Walker  and  issued  in  1878,  and 
deserves  to  be  widely  known,  as  it  is  a handy  work  of  reference. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Lending  Branch  of  the  Public  Library,  I must  add  a few 
lines  as  to  a Lending  Branch  in  connection  with  the  country  institutes,  or  as  they  are 
mostly  called  in  New  South  Wales,  “ Schools  of  Art,”  carried  on  in  the  building  of  the 
Reference  Library. 

There  are  at  present  about  2,000  volumes  for  circulation  in  this  way,  all  being  works 
of  real  value,  and  of  such  a character  as  would  not  be  within  the  means  of  country 
libraries  to  purchase. 

These  books  come  out  from  England,  well,  even  beautifully  bound,  and  are  sent 
out  in  strong  brass-bound  oak  boxes,  holding  about  sixty  volumes,  lined  with  baize, 
and  containing  a list  of  the  works,  and  the  value  at  which  they  are  estimated. 

Eighteen  boxes  of  this  kind  are  at  present  in  use,  and  their  circulation  has  certainly 
done  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  taste  in  reading  in  the  country  districts.  They 
are  sent  and  brought  back  at  the  Government  expense,  and  the  only  formalities  are, 
that  the  country  institutes  have  to  enter  into  a bond  up  to  the  value  of  the  books  sent. 

The  period  for  which  the  boxes  are  lent  depends  upon  the  distance  at  which  the 
institute  is  situated  from  Sydney.  The  rules  in  connection  with  the  matter  have  been 
carefully  drawn  up,  and  seem  to  work  well,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  will 
continue  to  develope  and  prosper. 

Lending  Branch.  Librarian,  E.  W.  Palmer.  Is  carried  on  in  Macquarie  Street,  in 
a building  which  was  formerly  a church,  a very  little  distance  from  the  Reference 
Branch.  It  has  been  started  five  years,  and  is  already  well  established,  in  good  work- 
ing order,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  every  month  in  number  of  books,  and  number  of 
borrowers. 

It  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  the  exception  of  the  days  upon  which 
the  Reference  Branch  is  closed,  and  on  Sundays,  when  it  is  open  from  2 to  6 p.m.  This 
Sunday  opening,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  been  a failure,  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
given  trouble  to  the  attendants,  and  has  not  conferred  any  great  benefit  upon  the 
general  public,  the  opportunity  of  taking  out  books  being  only  seized  by  a very 
limited  circle  of  people  living  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Books  are  only  lent 
to  persons  residing  in  the  city,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  penny  postal  radius,  which  is 
about  ten  miles.  Before  persons  can  become  borrowers  they  must  obtain  a form  of 
recommendation  signed  by  a trustee  of  the  Library,  or  by  a magistrate  or  certain  other 
officials : they  must  also  themselves  sign  this  form,  and  will  then  in  exchange  receive 
a ticket  entitling  them  to  take  out  books  for  the  space  of  twelve  months  from  January 
1 st  in  each  year. 

Borrowers  must  further  write  their  names  and  addresses  in  a book  containing  a copy 
of  the  regulations,  to  which  they  thereby  become  bound.  They  are  not  compelled  to 
take  out  and  return  books  in  person,  but  if  they  do  not  do  so  they  must  send  respect- 
able messengers,  and  their  tickets  must  be  produced  on  each  occasion.  Only  one 
volume  is  issued  at  a time,  and  it  must  be  returned  within  fourteen  days ; no  books 
can  be  engaged  beforehand ; the  first  applicant  for  the  book  after  it  is  returned  is 
allowed  to  have  it,  and  thus  it  happens  occasionally  that  a person  may  for  months  be 
just  too  late  to  get  a certain  book,  but  the  librarian  is  always  ready  to  get  a duplicate 
copy  of  a work  in  a case  like  this,  if  application  is  duly  made  to  him. 

The  rules  contain  no  mention  as  to  the  age  of  the  borrower. 
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The  following  statistics  will  be  of  interest ; they  were  kindly  supplied  me  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  and  are  from  January  ist  to  April  30th,  1884,  inclusive. 


Tickets  issued  since  ist  January,  1884: — 


New  tickets  . 

Tickets  renewed 
Borrowers’  visits 
Volumes  issued  . 

„ returned 

„ out 

No.  of  volumes  in  Library 
No.  of  days  open 


727 

1,978 

25,110 

22,532 

2,578 


• 2,705. 

. 18,843. 

. 47,642. 


. 18,188. 
116. 


The  statistics  of  this  Library  are  admirably  kept,  and  monthly  and  annual  returns 
are  presented  of  the  issues  in  each  class  of  literature  in  the  Library,  so  that  some  very 
interesting  facts  could  be  obtained,  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  reading  in  any 
particular  branch  of  knowledge. 

Further,  records  are  kept  of  the  borrowings  of  each  ticket  holder  under  the  number 
of  his  or  her  ticket ; a day-book  also  is  kept  numbering  the  persons  who  enter,  and 
recording  the  work  they  borrow  from  any  class,  and  the  borrower’s  ticket  number,  so 
that  books  can  easily  be  traced. 

The  actual  written  application  forms  for  books  are  kept  for  the  space  of  about  five 
years,  and  tabulated  according  to  the  library  number  of  the  book  borrowed,  so  that  it 
can  be  ascertained  when,  and  how  often,  any  particular  book  has  been  out  of  the 
Library.  Of  the  total  number  of  volumes,  viz.,  18,188,  4,037  are  specifications  of  the 
English  Patent  Office,  which  are  presented  to  the  Library ; formerly  they  used  to  come 
out  in  bound  volumes,  now  they  come  out  unbound,  each  specification  being  separate, 
and  so,  easy  to  peruse,  and  they  are  preserved  in  boxes  after  “ Stone’s  ” patent.  These 
publications  take  up  a great  deal  of  room,  and  as  the  Library  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  volumes  a year,  additional  space  will  soon  have  to  be  created,  or  else  a branch 
in  another  part  of  Sydney  will  have  to  be  established,  or  perhaps  both  of  these  two 
things,  desirable  in  the  more  extended  usefulness  of  the  Library,  will  be  accomplished. 

At  present  no  sort  of  classification  can  be  adopted  behind  the  counter : new  books 
as  they  arrive  are  catalogued  under  their  proper  class,  and  placed  on  the  vacant  shelves 
in  order,  the  shelf  and  place  number  being  added  to  the  entry  in  the  catalogue,  and  to 
the  “ tell-tale  ” in  the  Library  “ Recorders,”  about  which  I must  now  say  a few  words. 
There  being  no  classification  behind  the  counter,  it  has  been  settled  that  for  con- 
venience sake,  the  shelves  which  are  numbered  from  1 to  100,  shall  each  contain  200 
volumes  numbered  1 to  200  inclusive.  That  being  so,  the  “ Recorders  ” are  cases 
about  six  feet  high  by  four  feet  broad,  having  glass  fronts  to  the  public,  but  being  open 
behind  the  counter.  There  are  at  present  four  “ Recorders,”  which  are  each  divided 
into  twenty-five  parallel  partitions  numbered  1 to  25,  26  to  50,  and  so  on;  between 
these  narrow  partitions,  on  strained  brass  wire,  work  horizontally  the  “ tell-tales,”  slips 
of  wood  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  bearing  at  each  end  a paper  slip,  having  printed  on 
it  the  number  of  a volume  in  the  Library;  there  are  200  of  these  “ tell-tales”  in  each 
partition. 

The  partition  with  its  number,  shows  the  shelf  number,  and  the  “ tell-tale  ” the 
number  of  each  book  on  that  shelf ; if  the  book  which  the  “ tell-tale  ” represents  is  in 
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the  Library,  the  “tell-tale”  will  be  found  pressed  close  up  against  the  glass,  if  the  book 
is  out,  it  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  end  of  the  “ tell-tale  ” presented  to  public  view  is  broader  than  the  end 
behind  the  counter,  consequently  when  pulled  back,  it  can  never  be  pulled  out , and  so 
misplaced. 

The  process  is  easily  understood,  and  easily  worked  ; a person  comes  into  the 
Library,  consults  the  catalogue  and  finds  the  shelf  and  place-number  of  the  book  he 
wishes  to  take  out.  That  done,  he  goes  to  the  “ Recorder,”  finds  the  partition 
bearing  the  shelf  number,  and  looks  down  it  till  he  comes  to  the  “ tell-tale  ” bearing 
the  place  number  of  the  book  in  question ; if  the  “ tell-tale  ” is  withdrawn  from  the 
glass  the  book  has  been  issued,  if  it  is  up  against  the  glass  the  book  is  in. 

The  book  being  in,  he  goes  to  the  counter  and  fills  up  an  application  form,  and  gives 
it  to  an  attendant.  The  attendant  goes  to  the  shelf,  takes  out  the  book,  and  in  its  stead 
puts  in  a dummy  of  wood,  with  a paper  pasted  on  it,  on  which  he  inscribes  the  Library 
number  of  the  borrower;  he  then  goes  to  the  rear  of  the  “Recorder,”  and  pulls  back 
the  “tell-tale”  corresponding,  and  then  hands  the  book  to  the  borrower,  after  which 
he  returns  to  his  desk  and  makes  the  entries  of  which  I have  before  spoken. 

Each  “Recorder”  indicates  the  numbers  of  5,000  volumes.  I should  mention  that 
the  “ tell-tale  ” is  never  withdrawn  so  long  as  there  is  a copy  of  the  work  it  indicates  in 
the  Library ; for  of  course  there  are  several  copies  of  many  works.  These  “ Recorders,” 
which  work  well,  were  designed  by  Mr.  Walker ; and  in  the  first  instance  were  made  for 
him  by  Chinese  in  Sydney ; how  far  they  resemble  others  in  use  in  the  big  English  and 
American  Lending  Libraries  I am  unable  to  speak  with  an  accurate  knowledge.  At  all 
events,  they  were  carefully  thought  out  by  Mr.  Walker  without  the  knowledge  or  sight 
of  any  others,  and  I understand  met  with  considerable  approval  from  Mr.  Richard 
Chamberlain,  of  Birmingham,  who  visited  Sydney  a short  time  ago. 

I must  say  one  word  as  to  the  catalogue  issued  in  1883,  in  succession  to  one  printed 
in  1880,  and  sold  to  ticket  holders  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling. 

It  is  a neatly  got  up  volume  of  526  pages ; the  works  in  the  Library  are  divided  into 
nine  classes,  lettered  by  the  first  nine  letters  of  the  alphabet.  They  are  catalogued 
alphabetically  by  authors’  name  where  known,  or  by  subject,  etc.,  in  the  first  part,  short 
title,  shelf  and  place  number,  and  class  letter  being  added. 

The  second  part  is  an  index  in  which  any  book  may  be  found  under  one  alphabet, 
by  its  title,  subject,  title  by  classification,  and  leading  word  in  title,  each  entry  having 
appended  to  it  the  author’s  name  or  heading  under  which  it  may  be  found  in  the 
first  part. 

It  is  a very  handy  and  complete  little  volume,  and  supplies  every  piece  of  desirable 
information  to  the  borrower.  It  deserves  to  be  the  model  of  catalogues  of  many 
similar  institutions. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  account,  I should  like  to  mention  that  the  wants  of  the 
blind  are  not  overlooked,  for  there  are  about  four  hundred  volumes  in  the  Lending 
Branch  in  raised  type  for  their  use,  and  a printed  catalogue  of  these  works  has  been 
issued. 

Sydney  ought  to  be  a great  deal  more  proud  of  its  Free  Public  Library,  both  on 
account  of  the  value  of  its  contents,  and  the  excellence  of  its  administration,  than  it  is. 
However,  it  can  only  be  a question  of  time,  for  time  alone  will  show  what  good  work 
it  has  done,  and  is  doing,  and  how  well  it  has  been  managed. 
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The  following  abstract  from  the  returns  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1883, 
to  the  Government  Statist,  may  fitly  find  a place  here.  They  relate  to  both  branches 


of  the  Sydney  Free  Public  Library. 

Amount  of  aid  from  Government  from  foundation  (exclusive  of  salaries)  . ,£34,103  15  3 

Value  of  private  contributions  during  the  same  period  (donations  and  copy- 
right acquisitions) 1,940  4 5 

Total  number  of  private  contributions,  as  above  ......  3,933 

Number  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  parts  in  Library 59,554 

Visitors  to  both  branches  during  1883 155,431 


These  figures  show  a most  satisfactory  state  of  things  for  a Library  which  has  been 
opened  only  fifteen  years,  and  which  has  had  to  contend  against  many  difficulties. 

Mechanics ’ School  of  Arts.  Secretary  and  Librarian,  John  Henderson.  This  insti- 
tution, which  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  the  many  other  similar  institutions 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  colonies,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding 
in  1883. 

To  the  Rev.  Henry  Carmichael,  a minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  belongs  the  chief 
honour  of  having  originated  the  movement  which  led  to  the  meeting  in  Sydney  on  the 
22nd  March,  1833,  at  which  the  institution  now  under  notice  was  decided  upon. 

In  that  year,  with  ninety-one  members,  this  institution  pledged  to  “ the  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  and  other  scientific  knowledge  throughout  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  ” was  started,  under  the  management  of  a committee  of  able  and  active  workers, 
who  had  to  fight  against  many  discouraging  circumstances. 

For  an  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  School  of  Arts  I would  refer  members  of 
the  Association  to  a most  interesting  address,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Windeyer  at 
the  anniversary  proceedings  in  1883  (he  being  president  of  the  institution),  which  has 
since  been  published  in  a pamphlet  form. 

In  1835,  the  premises  at  present  occupied  by  the  School  of  Arts  in  Pitt  Street  were 
acquired,  and  with  112  members,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  800  volumes  in  its  library  in 
1836,  the  career  of  usefulness  and  success  was  begun,  which,  though  the  progress  has 
been  gradual,  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 

The  building  contains  a large  room,  now  rather  overcrowded,  where  the  lending 
branch  of  the  Library  is  worked,  and  a reading-room  of  fine  proportions,  arranged  with 
great  regard  to  the  comforts  of  the  reader.  It  is  particularly  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, and  on  its  tables  are  all  the  chief  English,  American,  and  Australian  papers  and 
magazines,  whilst  round  the  walls  are  shelves  containing  a very  well-selected  reference 
library  of  about  400  volumes.  Taking  it  all  round,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  this 
is  the  best  reading-room  of  the  kind  in  Australia.  Besides,  there  is  a large  hall, 
capable  of  seating  500  persons,  and  several  lecture  rooms,  and  rooms  for  holding 
classes  in,  and  a separate  reading-room  for  lady  members. 

The  subscriptions  are  annually,  or  5^.  a quarter;  wives  of  members,  10s. 
annually ; life  membership,  These  payments  entitle  subscribers  to  all  the 

privileges  of  the  School*  of  Arts,  including  the  borrowing  of  works  from  the  library, 
ordinary  works  being  allowed  to  be  kept  seven  days,  bound  periodicals  fourteen  days, 
unbound  periodicals  and  works  marked  “ new,”  four  days. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  (Sundays  and  public  holidays  excepted,  and  a fortnight 
in  November  for  stocktaking)  from  8.45  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  for  the  issue  and  exchange 
of  books.  The  reading-room  is  open  every  day  in  the  year  (Christmas  Day  and  Good 
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Friday  excepted),  in  summer  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  in  winter  from  9 a.m.  to 
10  p.m.,  on  public  holidays  from  7 to  10  p.m.  only.  On  Sundays  it  is  open  from  2 to 
6 p.m.  This  Sunday  opening  commenced  on  nth  February,  1883,  and  to  the  close 
of  the  year  2,131  visits,  giving  an  average  of  45  per  Sunday,  had  been  paid.  No 
books  or  papers  are  allowed  on  any  pretext  to  be  taken  out  of  the  reading-room 
without  a deposit  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  work  being  made. 

The  Library  contains  at  present  upwards  of  22,000  volumes,  of  which  the  element  of 
fiction  has  a large  preponderance.  Biography,  travel,  polemics,  and  the  sciences  are 
well  represented,  and  there  is  a fairly  good  collection  of  bound  volumes  of  periodicals. 

Works  on  the  Australian  colonies  have  hitherto  found  a separate  place  in  the 
printed  catalogue,  and  as  the  collection  is  a very  fair  one,  and  as  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  is  very  liberal  in  presenting  its  publications  to  the  institution,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  time  a valuable  department  of  the  Library  will  thus  be  formed. 

The  catalogue  at  present  in  use  is  shortly  to  be  superseded  by  another,1  so  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  a classified  work,  and  was  printed  in  1880. 

For  the  catalogue  in  preparation  the  twenty-five  classes  hitherto  existing  in  the 
Library  are  to  be  condensed  into  nine  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  and  the 
catalogue,  upon  which  great  care  is  being  spent,  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  subjects,  the  second  of  authors. 

Borrowers  have  access  to  the  shelves  in  the  Library.  Very  elaborate  registers  are 
kept  of  the  borrowings  of  each  subscriber,  and,  under  the  number  of  each  book,  of  the 
issue  and  return  of  that  book,  and  if  the  work  it  entails  upon  the  secretaries  is  severe, 
and  the  system  somewhat  cumbersome,  it  is  at  all  events  exact.  Very  interesting 
facts  could,  with  a little  trouble,  be  deduced  from  these  registers  as  to  the  popularity 
of  different  works.  I gathered  from  a somewhat  hurried  examination  that  during  the 
last  few  years  the  most  popular  books  in  different  classes  have  been  “ The  Biography 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce,”  “ Lady  Brassey’s  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam,”  and  the  most 
popular  book  of  any  in  the  Library,  fiction  included,  has  been  Justin  McCarthy’s 
“ History  of  our  Own  Times.”  So  the  Assistant  Librarian,  Mr.  Podmore,  informed  me. 

I regret  to  state  that  a considerable  loss  is  annually  sustained  by  books  being  mutilated 
or  stolen,  but  the  committee  have  been  taking  some  stringent  measures  lately,  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  have  the  desired  effect  of  putting  a stop  to  these  practices. 

During  1883,  429  new  works  were  added  to  the  Library,  exclusive  of  a complete  set 
of  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  and  an  increased  expenditure  of  ,£253  in  the  purchase 
of  books,  &c.,  was  made  over  the  sum  expended  in  1882. 

The  Government  makes  a liberal  annual  grant  to  the  institution,  and  has  promised, 
when  the  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  reaches  ^2,000,  to  supplement  that  sum  by 
^1,000  annually.  The  grant  received  during  1883  was  ,£909  19^.  $d. 

Comparing  the  years  1879,  1883,  and  1884,  the  following  figures  attest  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  : — 


Average 
Number  of 
Members. 

Subscriptions. 

I Income  from 
| all  sources. 

I Expenditure 
from  all 
sources. 

Expenditure  on 
Books,  Papers, 
and  Binding. 

1879 

1,645 

£1,355 

£3d74 

£3,347 

£907 

1883 

2,045 

1,820 

4,180 

3,526 

1,066 

1884 

2,0  73 

1,792 

4,220 

3,632 

935 

1 The  new  catalogue,  a very  careful  piece  of  work,  was  issued  early  in  1 885. 
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I must  mention,  before  concluding  my  account  of  the  School  of  Arts,  that  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  37  Victoria,  passed  4th  May,  1874,  this  institution  was  incorporated, 
and  its  management  vested  in  a committee  of  eighteen,  including  officers,  which  meets 
monthly,  and  holds  an  annual  meeting  the  first  Tuesday  in  February. 

I must  also  mention  that  the  Sydney  Technical  College,  now  a separate  and 
flourishing  institution  carried  on  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Government,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  energy  of  the  School  of  Arts. 

It  was  the  outcome  of  the  lectures  and  classes  held  by  that  institution,  the  good 
results  from  which,  and  the  entries  for  which,  were  so  great,  that  more  funds  than  the 
promoters  had  at  their  disposal  were  necessary.  Accordingly  the  Government,  in 
September,  1883,  appointed  a Board  of  Technical  Education,  which  took  over  the 
entire  management  of  the  college,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  become  a 
powerful  and  valuable  means  of  imparting  scientific  and  artistic  knowledge  to  the 
rising  generation  in  Sydney. 

Last  of  all,  I wish  to  record  my  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  kind  permission  which 
was  given  me  to  make  use  of  the  reading-room  of  the  School  of  Arts  during  my  stay 
in  Sydney.  It  contains  files  of  243  English  and  foreign  and  Australasian  newspapers, 
and  all  the  leading  English  magazines,  &c.,  besides  other  advantages,  of  which  I have 
previously  spoken. 

The  Parliainent  Library , Macquarie  Street,  Sydney.  Librarian,  Robert  Rogers. 
This  Library  was  first  started  in  1844,  and  contained  then,  and  for  some  time  after, 
only  works  of  a purely  Parliamentary  and  official  character.  It  has  now  developed 
into  a very  fine  and  well-selected  Reference  and  General  Library,  consisting  of 
over  40,000  volumes. 

It  is  open  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  9 a.m.  to  the  time  when  the  House  rises, 
during  Session,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  1 p.m.  During  the  Recess  it 
is  open  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Any  member  may  borrow  one  volume  at  a time  for  seven  days  on  informing  the 
Librarian,  on  application  to  whom  the  time  for  reading  may  be  extended  ; but  no 
works  may  be  borrowed  until  they  have  been  in  the  Library  one  month,  and  periodicals 
are  restricted  to  the  Library  for  a period  of  six  months. 

The  Library  contains  a splendid  collection  of  English  and  Australian  official  pub- 
lications, including  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Gazette  from  its  commencement 
in  1807,  when  it  used  to  be  franked  by  the  Governor,  and  a fair  collection  of  pub- 
lications of  the  same  class  relating  to  the  United  States,  which  have  come  through  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  It  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  volumes  annually, 
about  half  of  which  are  presented,  and  half  purchased.  I understand  that  the  present 
Agent-General  for  the  Colony  in  England,  the  Hon.  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  is  very  energetic 
in  procuring  works  of  value,  and  in  making  up  sets  of  works  which  are  not 
complete. 

Fiction,  for  a long  time  banished  from  the  Library,  has  at  length  begun  to  creep  in, 
but  only  the  most  standard  authors  have  been  admitted. 

The  great  defect,  and  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I could  see,  from  which  the  Library 
suffers,  is  that  it  is  scattered  through  six  rooms,  and  is  constantly  being  moved  from 
one  room  to  another,  which  causes  great  trouble  to  the  Librarian  and  his  staff,  and 
prohibits  any  very  definite  or  lasting  system  of  classification  from  being  adopted  in  the 
Library.  No  doubt  before  many  years  new  Houses  of  Parliament  will  be  built  in 
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Sydney,  and  when  that  event  takes  place,  the  proper  housing  and  arrangements  of 
this  valuable  Library  are  sure  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  catalogue  at  present  in  use  was  printed  in  1880,  and  supplements  to  it  were 
issued  in  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  bringing  the  printed  portion  up  to  July,  1884. 

Another  catalogue  is  in  process  of  formation,  which  will  be  a complete  catalogue  of 
authors  up  to  the  end  of  1884,  with  an  index  of  subjects  and  short  titles  under  one 
alphabet  in  double  columns. 

Sydney  University  Library.  Librarian  and  Registrar,  H.  E.  Barff,  M.A.,  Sydney. 
The  nucleus  of  this  Library  was  formed  some  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  Library  has  not 
progressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  University  has  done,  and  at  present  it  contains, 
with  the  Stenhouse  collection,  about  15,000  volumes. 

It  is  sadly  deficient  in  modern  editions  of  the  classics,  and  in  scientific  works  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  being  at  all  up  to  the  mark.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains 
a valuable  collection  of  works  of  the  Fathers  and  of  early  editions  of  the  classics,  and 
new  life  is  being  infused  into  it,  and  a thorough  examination  of  the  books  and  a new 
catalogue  are  being  made. 

Some  years  ago  the  University  purchased,  for  the  sum  of  ^700,  the  library  of  about 
5,000  volumes  of  the  late  Nicol  Drysdale  Stenhouse,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-law  in  Sydney. 
This  contained  a large  number  of  early  editions  of  the  classics,  and  of  works  picked 
up  at  sales  and  from  second-hand  bookstalls  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

An  Australian  writer  of  the  name  of  Richard  Rowe,  whose  nom  de  plume  was  “ Peter 
Possum,”  thus  writes  of  Stenhouse’s  library  : — “ The  walls  are  literally  hidden  by  books 
— new  and  old,  popular  and  rare,  ponderous  and  sparkling — mental  wine  from  every 
land,  the  vintages  of  every  age  and  soil.”  The  value  of  these  books  it  will  soon  be 
possible  to  estimate,  for  they  have  just  been  arranged,  numbered,  and  press-marked, 
and  for  the  present  are  kept  as  a separate  collection. 

Space  before  long  will  be  wanted  if  the  Library  is  to  be  made  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  students,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Sir  William  Manning,  is  exceedingly 
desirous  that  the  growth  of  the  Library  shall  not  be  thwarted. 

The  greatest  benefactors  to  the  Library  have  been  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  and 
Archbishop  Polding,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Prelate  of  Sydney.  It  was  through  the 
latter  that  the  valuable  editions  of  the  Fathers  came  into  the  Library.  Many  of  these 
have  been  in  German  and  French  monasteries,  and  nearly  all  are  fine  specimens  of 
printing  and  binding.  Most  of  the  other  works  of  value  have  been  in  celebrated 
private  English  libraries,  and  still  bear  the  bookplates  of  their  former  owners. 

The  present  catalogue  was  printed  in  the  year  i860,  and  is  a most  slovenly  piece  of 
work.  It  is  intended  to  rearrange  the  Library  preparatory  to  the  new  catalogue,  and 
it  is  most  desirable  in  the  interests  of  students  that  this  should  be  speedily  done.  The 
new  catalogue,  which  is  being  prepared  by  a gentleman  who  has  worked  in  the 
Edinburgh  University  Library,  will  be  at  present  in  manuscript ; but  it  is  proposed  to 
print  hand  indices  to  the  different  departments  of  the  Library,  and  also  inventories  to 
the  shelves,  and  when  these  steps  in  the  way  of  making  known  the  contents  of  the 
Library  have  been  taken,  its  further  development  will  be  sure  to  follow. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I learn  that  the  University  has  had  a bequest  made  to  it  of 
a sum  between  ^30,000  and  ^40,000,  to  be  expended  by  the  Senate  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a Library  for  the  use  of  students  and  others  connected  with  the 
University,  for  which  purpose  the  Senate  are  empowered  to  erect  a suitable  building 
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and  to  purchase  books.  The  munificent  benefactor  was  a Mr.  Thomas  Fisher,  a very 
old  resident  in  Sydney,  who  lived  near  the  University. 

A large  part  of  this  sum  will  be  devoted  to  the  erecting  of  Library  buildings,  pro- 
perly fitted ; and  from  another  bequest,  known  as  the  “ Challis  ” bequest,  will  be 
provided  an  annual  grant  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

This  Library  has  lately  had  a gift  of  200  volumes  of  the  Pitt  Press  publications, 
and  100  volumes  Macmillan’s  educational  series  from  the  publishers. 

Other  Libraries  in  Sydney.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I could  ascertain,  any  Library 
attached  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sydney.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Attorney- 
General’s  office  a small  Library  of  about  900  legal  works,  which  is  for  the  use  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  department  only.  A printed  catalogue  was  issued  of  this  collection 
in  1882. 

The  Australian  Museum.  This  building,  situated  in  College  Street,  has  a scientific 
Library  of  some  value,  the  librarian  of  which  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Sinclair. 

The  Library  was  probably  begun  when  the  Museum  was  incorporated  in  1853;  at 
present  the  collection,  though  valuable,  does  not  exceed  4,000  volumes,  but  it  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  300  volumes  a year. 

It  is  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of  ^300  from  the  New  South  Wales  Government. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Library,  and  all  persons  obtaining  an  order  from  them,  also 
all  students  at  the  museum,  are  permitted  to  use  the  Library  on  week  days  between 
the  hours  of  12  and  5 p.m.  ; but  it  is  not  largely  attended. 

An  excellent  catalogue  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Feilding  was  published 
in  1883. 

Provincial  Libraries  of  New  South  Wales.  Nearly  all  the  towns  of  any  importance 
in  the  colony  have  either  a Mechanics’  Institute,  dr  a School  of  Arts  with  a library. 

The  foremost  in  point  of  time  seems  to  be  that  of  Parramatta,  which  was  founded  in 
1850,  the  Libraries  of  Bathurst,  Goulburn,  and  West  Maitland  come  first  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  volumes  they  contain. 

In  1882  there  appears  to  have  been  79  libraries  of  the  above  class,  containing 
over  80,000  volumes  between  them.  I append  a few  particulars  as  to  the  chief  of  these 
libraries. 

Bathurst  Mechanics ’ School  of  Arts , Secretary  and  Librarian,  F.  Williams,  was 
established  29th  August,  1855,  and  the  Library  at  the  close  of  1883,  contained  7,709 
volumes,  431  having  been  added  during  the  year,  the  number  issued  to  borrowers 
being  22,273,  an<^  the  amount  expended  on  books  and  periodicals  £287  195-.  id. 

There  were  for  the  year,  522  members,  and  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  ^401  iSi-. 
Government  assists  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  every  £2  raised  by  the  institution,  up  to  ^400. 

The  Library  is  open  daily,  except  on  public  holidays. 

The  reading-room  is  open  daily  between  the  same  hours  as  the  Library,  and  also  on 
public  holidays — except  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day — from  7 to  10  p.m. 

The  subscription  is  jQi  per  annum,  £10  constitutes  a life  membership,  and  certain 
reductions  are  made  in  favour  of  women,  and  youths  under  twenty. 

A classified  catalogue  of  the  Library  was  printed  in  1883.  Fiction  is  by  far  the 
largest  element  in  the  Library.  The  catalogue  is  much  disfigured  by  being  partially 
interleaved  with  advertisements,  which  surely  might  have  been  banished  to  the  end  of 
the  volume. 

All  works  bear  inside  their  covers  a mark  showing  the  time  during  which  they  may 
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be  detained.  The  institution  is  beginning  to  devote  its  attention  to  Technical  Instruc- 
tion ; it  is  in  a very  prosperous  financial  position,  and  besides  other  advantages,  it  has  a 
fine  lecture-hall  capable  of  seating  1,500  people. 

Goulburn  Mechanics ’ Institute.  "Secretary  and  Librarian,  Rosevear  Smith.  Founded 
in  1854.  The  Library  is  open  daily  except  Sundays.  Number  of  volumes  at  the  close 
of  1883,  5,131  ; during  the  year  the  books  had  been  classified  and  rearranged  upon 
the  shelves,  and  a new  and  handy  catalogue  printed,  price  is.  ; the  issues  during  1883 
were  5,819. 

There  were  during  the  year,  273  full  members,  sixty-five  reading-room  members  only, 
and  nine  ladies.  The  reading-room  is  open  daily  from  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  except  on  Sun- 
days, when  it  is  open  for  three  hours  in  the  afternoon.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year 
were  ^1,684  155-.  3d.,  including  £ 260  from  subscriptions,  and  ^150  Government 
grant:  the  total  expenditure  was  ^1,635  17s.  gd,  including  ^163  3s.  *jd.  for  books 
magazines  and  papers.  I regret  that  through  having  mislaid  some  papers  I am  unable 
to  write  so  fully  about  the  Goulburn  Institute  as  I could  wish  ; on  a future  occasion  I 
may  be  able  to  give  some  further  information. 

West  Maitland  School  of  Arts.  Librarian,  James  Peek.  The  Library  of  this  insti- 
tution is  open  daily  (Sundays  and  public  holidays  excepted)  for  the  issue  and  exchange 
of  books. 

For  the  year  ending  30th  October,  1883,  there  were  270  members,  subscriptions 
amounting  to  .£182  were  paid  in,  and  a Government  grant  of  jQioo  received;  ^94 
were  expended  on  books  and  periodicals,  and  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  were 
^590  14 s.  6d.,  as  against  a total  expenditure  of  ^460  is.  3d. 

During  the  year  200  new  volumes  were  added  to  the  Library,  bringing  up  the  total 
number  of  volumes  to  5,727. 

The  reading-room  is  well  supplied  with  the  chief  English  and  Australian  papers. 
Entertainments  and  lectures  are  given  frequently. 

The  following  tabulated  account,  showing  the  classification  of  books  in  the  Library 
and  the  issues  during  the  year  ending  30th  October,  1883,  from  each  class,  may  be  of 
interest  : — 


Library 

Letter. 

Subjects. 

Ia 

Library. 

Issued. 

A 

Theology,  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences 

234 

147 

B 

Physical  Sciences,  Natural  History 

351 

147 

C 

History  and  Biography 

1,010 

169 

408 

D 

Voyages,  Travels,  Geography 

196 

E 

Poetry  and  Drama 

l6o 

no 

F 

Fiction 

2,296 

5,024 

G 

Miscellaneous  and  Periodicals 

Works  of  Reference 

1,144 

363 

5,727 

671 

6,703 
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Queensland. 

Discovered  in  May,  1770,  by  Captain  Cook.  Settled , as  a part  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
1825.  Established  a separate  colony,  10th  December,  1859.  Capital  Brisbane.  Population 
in  1882,36,169.  Area  in  square  miles,  668,224.  Estimated  population  to  31st  December, 
1883,  287,475.  First  newspaper , “The  Brisbane  Courier.”  First  number  published  24th 
June,  1845.  This  is  still  the  leading  daily  paper. 


Brisbane. 

There  is  no  Public  Library  in  Brisbane,  as  in  the  capitals  of  the  other  colonies,  with 
the  exception  of  Western  Australia.  I,  therefore,  deal  first  with 

The  School  of  Arts.  Secretary  and  Librarian,  Dudley  Eglinton.  A commodious 
building,  situated  in  Ann  Street,  containing  library,  reading-room,  class-rooms,  and  a 
fine  new  lecture  hall,  the  last  two  being  designed  to  forward  a movement  in  favour  of 
technical  education  similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  School  of  Arts  in 
Sydney,  and  which  led  to  the  present  Technical  College  in  that  city. 

The  present  institution  was  established,  though  not  in  its  present  quarters,  in  1856, 
but  it  arose  out  of  the  ashes  of  a previous  Literary  Institute  founded  in  1844. 

The  Library,  which  is  a subscription  circulating  one,  is  open  every  day  in  the  year 
(Sundays  and  public  holidays  excepted)  from  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1884,  it  contained  11,000  volumes,  and  the  number  issued  to 
subscribers  during  the  year  was  46,131.  The  subscription  is  £1  per  annum,  or 
10 s.  for  a family  ticket.  An  increase  of  £108  in  the  subscriptions  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1883,  testifies  to  the  popularity  of  the  institution,  which  is  sup- 
ported also  by  Government  with  a grant  not  exceeding  ^200. 

A useful  book  is  kept  in  the  Library  for  persons  to  enter  their  names  and  the  book 
they  desire  to  take  out  on  its  being  returned.  A note  is  then  added  of  the  day  on 
which  the  book  went  out,  and  if  not  returned  at  the  proper  time  it  is  written  for.  On 
its  return  it  is  kept  in  the  Library  for  a day  or  two,  in  order  that  the  member  who  has 
applied  for  it  may  have  the  first  chance  of  securing  it. 

The  School  of  Arts  was  offered  a set  of  the  Patent  publications,  but,  not  having 
room  for  them  on  their  shelves,  they  have  found  a resting-place  in  the  Library  of  the 
Queensland  Museum. 

I must  mention  that  the  School  of  Arts  Library  is  not  nearly  so  strong  in  pub- 
lications relating  to  Queensland  as  it  should  be,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  received 
so  much  support  from  learned  societies  and  other  governments  as  have  the  kindred 
institutions  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. 

The  reading-room  is  open  on  the  same  days  and  during  the  same  hours  as  is  the 
Library,  and  also  between  the  hours  of  3 and  6 p.m.  on  Sundays,  but  the  attendance 
is  small  on  that  day,  the  average  number  being  ten.  It  is  a fine  room,  well-lighted, 
seated,  and  ventilated,  and  contains  a well-selected  supply  of  English  and  Australian 
papers,  and  nearly  all  the  newspapers  published  in  Queensland  are  to  be  found  on  the 
tables. 

Visitors  in  Brisbane  are  freely  granted  the  use  of  the  reading-room,  and  during 
1883-4  no  less  than  900  persons  availed  themselves  of  this  great  privilege. 

There  is  a separate  room  for  ladies. 
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Persons  resident  in  Brisbane  may  subscribe  to  the  reading-room  alone,  on  paying 
2 s.  6d.  a month,  or  is.  weekly. 

Additions  to  the  Library  are  made  monthly.  Messrs.  Mudie  are  the  chief  agents  in 
London.1  Since  1876,  a manuscript  catalogue  of  additions  has  been  kept,  works 
being  entered  in  the  order  of  their  arrival,  and  title,  author,  class,  date  of  publication, 
number  of  volumes,  date  of  purchase,  price,  name  of  bookseller  from  whom  purchased, 
and  notes  as  to  binding,  &c.,  are  recorded.  During  May,  1884,  seventy  new  works, 
consisting  of  nearly  ninety  volumes,  were  added  to  the  Library.  Borrowers  have 
access  to  the  shelves,  and  the  only  entry  made  of  the  works  borrowed  from  the 
Library  is  under  the  borrower’s  name  and  number.  The  time  allowed  for  reading  any 
work  is  fourteen  days. 

A printed  catalogue  was  issued  in  1881,  pp.  viii.,  108,  in  which  the  works  in  the 
Library  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by  short  titles  under  fifteen  classes.  The 
author’s  name  and  number  of  volumes  are  given,  and  the  works  in  each  class  are 
numbered  separately.  Works  of  reference,  and  works  “ reserved,”  on  account  of  their 
value,  are  not  allowed  to  be  borrowed.  There  is  a special  class  devoted  to  “juvenile 
literature.” 

“Fiction”  forms  by  far  the  largest  element  in  the  Library,  and  a,t  the  end  of  the 
catalogue  the  names  of  writers  in  this  class  are  set  out  with  the  titles  of  their  works. 

A supplement  to  the  catalogue,  on  the  same  plan,  was  issued  in  March,  1883,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  issue  an  entirely  new  catalogue  in  1885. 

The  institution  is  managed  by  a committee  of  twelve,  elected  annually  by  the  sub- 
scribers; and,  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  and  energetic  secretary,  the  present  consti- 
tution and  position  of  the  Brisbane  School  of  Arts  is  very  encouraging. 

The  Parliament  Library  of  Queensland,  Librarian,  Denis  O’Donovan,  was  founded 
in  the  year  i860,  almost  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony.  It  at 
present  contains  about  15,000  volumes. 

During  the  Session  of  Parliament  the  Library  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
or  until  the  close  of  any  sitting  of  the  House.  During  the  Recess  it  is  open  every  day 
in  the  week  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  except  Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  1 p.m. 

Access  to  the  Library  is  confined  to  Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Brisbane. 

The  strongest  portion  of  the  Library  is  the  collection  of  English  and  Colonial 
Parliamentary  Papers  and  Official  publications,  works  on  Government  and  Politics, 
and  Biographies  muster  fairly  strong ; the  weakest  part  of  the  Library,  as  compared 
with  other  important  Australian  Libraries,  is  the  meagre  collection  of  works,  apart 
from  Government  publications,  relating  to  Australasia.  It  is  also  strange  that  the  sets 
of  periodical  works  and  magazines  should  never  have  been  made  complete ; for  the 
most  part,  they  only  date  from  the  foundation  of  the  Library. 

The  Library  is  contained  in  two  lofty  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  over  the  central 
hall  of  the  Parliament  Houses,  and  commands  fine  views  over  the  Botanical  Gardens 
and  the  town. 

The  rooms  are  about  45  feet  by  45  feet  square,  with  the  corners  rounded  off ; and 
the  shelving,  which  is  of  Queensland  “ yellow-wood  ” runs  all  round  and  up  to  the 
ceiling. 


1 During  1883-4,  742  new  volumes  and  13  pamphlets  were  added  to  the  Library,  135  vols. 
being  presented  by  R.  R.  Smellie,  Esq. 
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This  wood  has  a hard  fibre,  and  shows  a beautiful  grain  when  polished ; unfortu- 
nately the  bookcases  labour  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  fixed  immovable 
shelves  throughout,  and  these  of  an  inconvenient  height,  not  large  enough  for  the 
most  part  to  take  the  volumes  of  Parliamentary  papers. 

The  shelves  are  already  beginning  to  be  over-crowded,  and  there  is  a talk  of  an 
additional  wing  for  the  Library  being  built  before  long. 

The  Library  is  maintained  by  an  annual  grant  from  Parliament  of  ^1,000,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  the  cost  of  binding ; the  salaries  of  the  librarian  and  staff  being 
separately  provided  for. 

The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a committee  of  six  members,  three  being  chosen 
by  the  Legislative  Council,  and  three  by  the  Assembly,  the  librarian  also  advising. 

Books  are  selected  by  the  committee  from  lists  prepared  by  members  and  by  the 
librarian,  from  which  they  select  a final  list  and  send  it  to  their  book-agent  in  Eng- 
land, who  is  authorised  to  send  out  books  to  the  value  of  £ 20  monthly  from  that  list. 

A catalogue  of  the  Library  was  first  printed,  so  far  as  I 'know,  in  1864,  by  Guillaume 
and  Co.,  of  Chester  Square  ; this  work,  of  144  pages,  was  a subject-index,  and  was 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Moflfatt,  then  librarian. 

Another  edition  of  this  catalogue  was  I believe  issued  in  1869  under  the  same 
editorship.  In  1874,  a neat  but  unpretentious  catalogue  was  issued,  setting  out  the 
contents  of  the  Library  under  authors’  names. 

But  I must  now  speak — though  it  must  be  but  briefly,  still  with  much  pleasure,  as  I 
am  introducing  it  to  members  of  the  Library  Association,  of  the  present  catalogue, 
published  in  June,  1883. 

This  will,  I think,  long  remain  a record  of  the  six  years  of  single-handed  labour 
bestowed  upon  it  by  its  compiler,  Mr.  O’Donovan. 

The  volume,  which  is  excellently  got  up  and  printed  by  James  Beal,  the  Government 
printer,  Brisbane,  4to,  pp.  viii.  425  +6,  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  being  an 
“ Analytical  and  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Parliament  of  Queensland.” 

Mr.  O’Donovan’s  preface  will  repay  perusal,  and  shows  that  he  has  not  attempted  the 
work  before  duly  balancing  the  merits  of  the  different  methods  of  cataloguing  in  vogue 
in  various  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world ; though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 
several  catalogues  based  on  the  same  lines  as  his  own,  nor  of  the  valuable  rules  of  the 
library  Association  drawn  up  in  1880,  and  finally  approved  of  at  the  London  Meeting 
in  1881,  which,  had  he  been  able  to  make  use  of  them,  would  have  rendered  his 
volume  of  greater  value  to  librarians  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  judging  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  Library. 

For  the  collection  of  books,  however,  with  which  it  deals,  and  for  the  class  of  readers 
and  searchers  for  whom  it  is  designed,  I do  not  think  a more  convenient  catalogue 
could  have  been  compiled,  certainly  not  by  one  man.  It  contains  a variety  of  informa- 
tion obtained  by  analysis  and  wide  reading  of  works  in  the  Library ; showing  that  Mr. 
O’Donovan  has  not  been  hindered  by  the  warning  occasionally  administered  to  librarians 
that  they  should  never  be  readers.  The  parts  of  the  catalogue  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
best  are  the  entries  under  the  respective  headings  of  “ Countries  ” and  “ Parliament.” 

The  same  difficulties  which  I have  alluded  to,  as  having  been  experienced  by  Mr. 
Walker  at  the  Sydney  Free  Public  Library  with  regard  to  the  printing  of  the  catalogue, 
seem  to  have  been  encountered  by  Mr.  O’Donovan,  and  the  precedence  given  to  the 
printing  of  Parliamentary  papers  has  delayed  the  issue  of  the  work. 
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I think  I may  say  that  this  work  has  considerable  merits  ; it  has  unfortunately 
also  some  grave  defects.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  necessarily  prevents 
it  from  being  complete,  and,  as  it  has  hitherto  depended  on  the  labour  of  one  man,  so 
certain  topics  and  books  have  necessarily  escaped  as  full  notice,  either  accidentally,  or 
because  not  commending  themselves  to  the  compiler,  as  they  would  have  obtained,  if 
the  work  had  been  done  by  a small  staff  working  systematically.  There  is  no  need  for 
me  to  make  any  special  mention  of  shortcomings  in  this  respect,  for  any  librarians  will 
at  once  discover  to  what  I allude,  when  they  examine  the  work. 

For  large  public  libraries,  crowded  daily  with  readers  of  various  degrees  of  educa- 
tion, a work  more  easily  and  more  speedily  made,  and  kept  up  to  date,  will,  I fancy,  for 
a long  time  yet  be  the  one  most  generally  used  : simplicity  of  construction,  inexpen- 
siveness of  production  and  adaptability  to  all  classes  of  readers  must  be  the  things  first 
to  be  considered  and  met.  But  for  small  collections  of  books.,  and  for  libraries  like 
this  where  the  press  of  readers  is  never  great,  and  where  the  time  at  the  disposal  of 
librarians  for  extra  work  and  reading  is  considerable,  this  form  of  catalogue  will  certainly 
commend  itself,  and  as  a model  the  work  in  question  may  readily  be  adopted. 

Supreme  Court  Library.  Librarian,  Robert  Thorrold.  This  Library  was  established 
ist  May,  1862,  for  the  use  of  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legal  profession.  It  is 
open  daily  (Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays  excepted)  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  or  until 
the  courts  rise. 

Books  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  courts. 

The  Library  at  present  contains  about  2,300  volumes,  and  is  shortly  to  be  augmented 
by  400  additional  volumes,  chiefly  consisting  of  text-books  and  commentaries. 

There  are  complete  sets  of  nearly  all  the  English  Reports,  and  they  will  be  made 
quite  perfect  as  the  opportunities  occur  for  doing  so. 

The  Colonial  Reports  are  also  kept  complete,  up  to  date. 

The  Library  is  managed  by  a committee  selected  from  the  Boards  of  Examiners  for 
Barristers  and  for  Solicitors,  and  is  supported  chiefly  from  the  fees  paid  by  gentlemen 
on  their  examination  for  admission  to  either  branch  of  the  profession. 

A printed  catalogue,  sm.  4to,  pp.  xi.  69,  compiled  by  the  present  librarian,  Mr. 
Thorrold,  was  issued  in  1881  : it  is  very  nicely  got  up,  and  is  under  authors’  names.  It 
is  modelled  on  the  catalogue  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Victoria,  which  I have  previously 
described,  and  contains  lists  of  judges,  barristers,  solicitors,  etc.,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  colony  to  the  date  of  publication,  and  at  the  end  has  thirty  blank  pages  for 
a manuscript  supplement. 

There  is  a fairly  flourishing  Mechanics’  Institute  in  South  Brisbane  with  a library  of 
about  3,000  volumes. 

Lastly,  there  is  a rapidly  increasing  Scientific  Library  in  the  Queensland  Museum. 

Pi'ovincial  Libraries  of  Queensland.  The  chief  towns  in  Queensland,  as  in  the 
other  Australian  colonies,  have  for  the  most  part  institutes,  with  libraries,  chiefly  called 
in  this  colony  “ Schools  of  Art.” 

But  they  are  not  so  numerous,  nor  do  their  libraries  contain  so  many  volumes,  as  the 
similar  institutions  in  the  other  colonies,  but  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  Queensland  is 
the  youngest,  and  till  recently,  the  least  known  of  all  the  colonies,  and  is  also  very 
sparsely  populated,  and  consequently  things  are  not  so  far  advanced  at  present. 

It  appears  from  the  returns,  that  in  1882  there  were  thirty-two  Schools  of  Art,  etc., 
in  the  colony,  having  4,119  subscribers,  and  together  having  49,503  volumes  in  their 
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libraries  ; Government  supports  these  institutions  at  the  rate  of  jfi  for  every  jQi  raised 
by  the  institution  in  the  way  of  subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  £ 200 . 

The  chief  Libraries  are  those  of  Rockhampton  and  Maryborough.  I shall  speak 
briefly  of  these  two  only. 

Rockhampton  School  of  Arts.  Secretary  and  Librarian,  George  Potts,  Jun.  The 
Library  contains  5,000  volumes ; the  number  circulated  during  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1883,  was  9,773.  It  is  open  daily  except  on  Sundays  and  public  holidays. 

The  Reading-room  is  open  daily  from  9 a. m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
papers  and  magazines. 

Fiction  forms  the  largest  element  in  the  Library. 

The  subscription  is  £1  per  annum. 

There  is  a printed  catalogue  in  which  the  works  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
short  title,  and  also  under  authors’  names. 

Maryborough  School  of  Arts.  Secretary,  Thomas  Gardner.  During  1883,  this 
institution  had  240  subscribers,  4,840  volumes  on  its  shelves,  and  circulated  11,691 
vols.  The  subscription  is  £1  annually,  or  5^.  quarterly. 

The  Government  grants  £ 200  per  annum  to  this  institution. 

The  Library  is  open  (Sundays  and  public  holidays  excepted)  daily  from  2 to  5 p.m., 
and  from  7 to  9.30  p.m.  The  Reading-room — which  has  a good  supply  of  home  and 
colonial  papers — is  open,  with  the  same  exceptions,  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

Town  members  are  allowed  to  keep  works  14  days,  country  members,  28  days. 

A printed  classified  catalogue  was  issued  in  1881,  with  supplements  in  1882-3  ; works 
being  arranged  alphabetically  by  short  title ; fiction  and  travel  forming  the  largest 
classes. 

West  Australia. 

Discovered  by  William  Dampier,  1696.  Established  as  a Colony,  1st  June,  1829.  Capital , 
Perth  ; population  1881,  5,822.  Area  in  square  miles,  975,920.  Estimated  population 
31st  December,  1883,  31,700.  First  Newspaper,  the  “Perth  Inquirer,”  published  16th 
August,  1840. 

The  causes  which  have  tended  to  prevent  West  Australia  from  becoming  as  pros- 
perous as  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  are  probably  too  well  known  to  my  readers  for 
me  to  need  to  touch  upon  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  same  causes  have  had  their 
effect  also  upon  educational  and  literary  institutions,  which  in  this  colony  are  far 
behind  those  I have  hitherto  been  describing ; still  I am  none  the  less  sorry  that  I was 
unable  to  visit  the  colony  personally. 

The  only  two  institutions  which  I could  hear  of  in  the  colony  as  being  at  all  pro- 
gressive and  having  fair  libraries  were  the  following : — 

Perth  Mechanics ’ Institute.  Secretary,  John  Urquhart.  Founded  on  the  28th 
January,  1851,  as  the  “Swan  River  Mechanics’  Institute.”  Member’s  subscription  icxf. 
per  annum,  or  2 s.  6d.  quarterly ; a museum  open  on  every  alternate  day  is  now  part  of 
the  institution. 

The  Library  at  present  contains  over  5,000  volumes,  of  which  12,000  issues  were 
recorded  in  1883,  the  number  of  members  being  261.  It  is  open  daily,  Sundays 
excepted,  during  certain  hours  from  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

The  period  allowed  for  reading  is  14  days,  town  members  being  allowed  three,  and 
country  members  six  volumes  at  a time. 
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The  Reading-room  is  open  daily,  except  on  Sundays,  from  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. ; visitors 
to  Perth  are  admitted  free. 

The  Institute  receives  a Government  grant  of  ^50,  and  was  able  to  spend  ^75  12s.  id. 
upon  books  and  papers  in  1883,  and  had  a balance  of  ^35. 

A printed  classified  catalogue  was  issued  in  1882.  Quite  half  the  Library  is  composed 
of  works  of  fiction. 

Fremantle  Literary  Institute.  Secretary,  W.  A.  Payne.  Has  a small  but  well- 
selected  Library  of  3,000  volumes;  during  1883,  the  issues  were,  books  4,100,  periodi- 
cals 2,700  ; the  number  of  subscribers,  170.  An  annual  grant  of  ^50  is  received  from 
the  Government.  Want  of  interest  in  the  Institute  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Fremantle,  is  marring  the  useful  work  which  this  Institute  is  in  a position  to  do. 

It  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  bring  this  paper  to  a conclusion,  and  though  my 
endeavours  have  been  earnest,  I can  hardly  feel  that  I have  done  justice  to  a work  of 
such  importance.  One  of  England’s  public  men  who  has  lately  come  out  to  Australia 
— I refer  to  Dr.  Alfred  Barry,  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Primate  of  Australia — was  recently 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  number  and  excellence  of 
the  Australian  Libraries,  and  he  was  convinced  that  every  pound  spent  upon  them  was 
the  best  possible  investment.  This  is  a view  which  would  be  taken  by  almost  any 
observant  man  who  visits  the  Australian  colonies,  but  it  is  of  additional  value  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  one  whose  experience  of  various  educational 
methods  is  very  large,  and  whose  judgment  is  at  all  times  sound. 

One  last  word  to  the  Librarians  who  have  so  generously  helped  me  in  Australia,  if 
these  pages  should  ever  meet  their  eyes ; in  endeavouring  to  do  them  and  Australia 
the  more  honour,  I proposed  to  read  this  paper  at  the  Annual  Meeting : it  would  have 
been  wiser,  however,  if  I had  had  the  paper  read  at  one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  for 
then  it  would  have  been  printed  at  once  in  the  “ Library  Chronicle.” 

As  it  is,  I fear  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  may  not  permit  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Meeting  of  1884  being  published  until  long  afterwards,  when  the  statistics  in 
this  paper  will  be  out  of  date ; it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate,  and  I ask  pardon  of  my 
Australian  friends  for  this  unlooked-for  circumstance,  and  for  any  other  errors  into 
which  I may  have  fallen. 

I shall  always  feel  proud  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  in  some  collected  form 
to  the  notice  of  the  English  Library  Association  an  account  of  the  various  Australian 
Libraries,  in  whose  future  welfare  and  progress  I shall  always  take  the  greatest  interest, 
and  to  one  and  all  of  which  I wish  continued  prosperity  and  success. 


CHISWICK  PRESS  : — C.  WHITTINGHAM  AND  CO.  TOOKS  COURT 
CHANCERY  LANE. 


